
THE NATION 

Cold-War Candor 

“It is certainly no secret,” said the 
State Department last week; “that, given 
the state of the world today, intelligence 
collection activities are practiced by all 
countries . . . The necessity for such ac- 
tivities as measures for legitimate national 
defense is enhanced by the excessive se- 
crecy practiced by the Soviet Union in 
contrast to the free world.” 

With historic frankness, the statement 
went on to admit that “endeavoring to 
obtain information now concealed behind 
the Iron Curtain,” an unarmed U.S. plane 
had flown over Soviet territory. Thus the 
U.S. told the world that a Lockheed U-2 
brought down over Russia on May i was 
flying an intelligence mission, just as Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev said. 

That admission stirred up a flurry of 
concern at home and abroad over the 
U.S.’s “embarrassment.” The admission was 
embarrassing to the U.S. for one reason: 
it reversed the Administration’s earlier 
claim that the U.S. was engaged in high- 
altitude meteorological research over Tur- 
key and the plane drifted into Russia by 
mistake. 

Open Skies. All the bored calm with 
which the world awaited an unproductive 
summit vanished in a new preoccupation: 
Would Khrushchev make use of his cap- 
ture of the U.S. high-flying plane either 
to scuttle the summit or make unreason- 
able demands? Would allies.be dismayed 
and neutrals angered? 

The apprehensions, as they so often arc, 
were exaggerated. The incident, coupled 
with Khrushchev’s recent intransigence, 
has certainly heated up the cold war. But 


people everywhere have accepted the real- 
ity of the cold war, which has its own 
kinds of maneuvers, battles, tactics and 
weapons. 

Faced with the unexpected, the State 
Department, after its manly candor, set 
out to make its own points about the U-2. 

“One of the things creating tension in 
the world today,” it said, “is apprehension 
over surprise attack with weapons of mass 
destruction. To reduce mutual suspicion 
and to get a measure of protection against 
surprise attack, the U.S. in 1955 offered 
its ‘open skies’ proposal — a proposal which 
was rejected out of hand by the Soviet 
Union. It is in relation to the danger of 
surprise attack that planes of the type of 
the unarmed civilian U-2 aircraft have 
made flights along the frontiers of the 
tree world for the past four years.” 

Cleared Air. If the U.S. felt embar- 
rassed, perhaps rocket-rattling Nikita (“We 
will bury you”) Khrushchev must have 
found it embarrassing, too, to have the 
world learn that unarmed, big-target U.S. 
planes had been flying missions over So- 
viet territory for four years before his 
armed forces finally managed to bring 
one down. 

For reasons of his own, Nikita Khru- 
shchev chose to make a spectacular out 
of the U-2 incident (see Foreign News). 
In Washington, there were some calls for 
a congressional investigation, and in both 
the U.S. and Britain some fears were ex- 
pressed that the U.S., by risking the U-2 
flight “at this time,” had risked prospects 
for “agreements” at the summit. But if 
the shooting down of the U-2 dimmed 
summit prospects, they could not have 
been very bright beforehand. 

Perhaps they . were never very bright. 


President Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
Herter and Under Secretary of State Dil- 
lon have all made it clear in recent weeks 
that the U.S. will go to the summit de- 
termined to hold fast to its rights in 
Berlin, and Nikita Khrushchev has shown 
in tough-toned speeches that the U.S. 
firmness has undercut his hopes of making 
any headway at the summit. 

The talk of endangered agreements at 
the summit showed a short memory of 
what the cold war was all about and how 
it got that way. Under standard Commu- 
nist terms no agreements of any substance 
or durability were likely to be possible at 
the summit, before or after the U-2 in- 
cident, unless the U.S. and its allies would 
accede to Russian demands. By candidly 
admitting that the U.S. is flying intelli- 
gence missions over Russia, by vividly re- 
minding the world that a cold war is go- 
ing on, and by demonstrating that it re- 
serves the right to defend itself in every 
way it can, the U.S. might have cleared 
the summit air for some hard talk on hard 
issues that could be a lot more worthwhile 
than vague, generalized agreements. 

DEFENSE 

Flight to Sverdlovsk 

(See Cover) 

The low black plane with the high tail 
looked out of place among the shiny mili- 
tary jets crowding the U.S. Air Force base 
at Incirlik, near Adana, Turkey. Its wide 
wings drooped with delicate languor — like 
a squatting seagull, too spent to fly. Its 
pilot seemed equally odd: a dark, aloof 
young man who wore a regulation flying 
suit and helmet but no maridngs, and had 
a revolver on his hip. Pilot Francis Gary 
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Khrushchev Shows U-2’s Photos of Russia to Supreme Soviet 
More annoying than the one he caught were those that flew unscathed. 


Powers, 30, climbed into the one-man 
cockpit, gunned the black ship’s single 
engine, and as the plane climbed toward 
take-off speed, the wide wings stiffened 
and the awkward outrigger wheels that 
had served as ground support dropped 
away. 

Steadily the plane climbed — beyond the 
ceiling of transports, beyond the ceiling 
of bombers and interceptors, up through 
60,000 ft., beyond the reach of any other 
operational craft and, as far as the pilot 
knew, of antiaircraft fire as well. Back 
at Incirlik, an operations officer tersely 
logged the take-off of the high-altitude 
U-2 weather research flight. If all went 
well, that was all the official records would 
ever have to say. Meanwhile, Pilot Powers 
banked to a course that took him north 
and east — arcing toward the border of 
Soviet Russia. 

As the world found out last week, 
Francis Powers, onetime U.S. Air Force 
first lieutenant, was off on an intrepid 
flight that would ultimately carry him 
up the spine of the Soviet Union. From 
south to north, his high-flying instruments 
would record the effectiveness of Russian 
radar, sample the air for radioactive evi- 
dence of illicit nuclear tests. The U-2’s 
sensitive infra-red cameras could sweep 
vast arcs of landscape, spot tall, thin 
smokestacks or rocket blasts — if there 
were any — on pads far below. 

Francis Powers was on an intelligence 
mission, like many unsung pilots before 
him. As such, he was as much a part of 
the long thin line of U.S. defense as G.I.s 
on duty in Berlin, technicians manning 
missile-tracking stations behind him in 
Turkey, shivering weather watchers drift- 
ing through a winter on ice islands in the 
Arctic. As such, he, and they, were en- 
gaged in giving the free world the warning 
it must have if it is to protect itself from 
Russian attack, and the shield of intelli- 
gence it must have if it is to seek 


without the danger of being lured into a 
fatal trap. 

Cloak & Dagger. But Pilot Powers 
had bad luck: he got caught, and Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev says that he 
talked. Thus Khrushchev had the chance 
to tell the world about the U-2’s mission 
last week — with all the embellishment and 
distortion that best suited his case. 

After taking off from his base in Turkey 
on April 27, said Khrushchev, Powers 
flew across the southern boundary of the 
U.S.S.R. to Peshawar in Pakistan. From 
there, on May 1, he took off on a recon- 
naissance flight that was supposed to take 
him up the Ural Mountains to Murmansk 


78 ^PQfi 0 JtQ(J 0 to a landing in 

Norway (see map). Soviet radar tracked 
him all the way, and over Sverdlovsk, on 
Khrushchev’s personal order, he was shot 
down at 65,000 ft. by a Soviet ground-to- 
air rocket. Pilot Powers, said Khrushchev, 
declined to fire his ejection seat because 
that would have blown up his plane, its 
instrumentation and possibly Powers him- 
self. Instead, he climbed out of his cock- 
pit, parachuted to earth and was captured, 
while his plane crashed near by. 

Khrushchev spared no cloak-and-dagger 
touches. He brandished what he called a 
poisoned suicide needle that Powers was 
supposed to use to kill himself to avoid 
capture. Said Khrushchev: Powers re- 
fused to use it — “Everything alive wants 
to live.” Khrushchev displayed high-alti- 
tude, infra-red pictures of Soviet targets, 
which he said had been reclaimed from 
the U-2’s cameras (“The pictures are 
quite clear. But I must say ours are bet- 
ter”). No one explained how so much 
could be salvaged from a plane purported- 
ly destroyed by a rocket. Khrushchev 
waxed in sarcasm as he reported that 
Powers had carried a conglomeration of 
French francs, Italian lire and Russian 
rubles, plus two gold watches and seven 
gold rings. “What was he going to do?” 
asked Khrushchev scornfully. “Fly to 
Mars and seduce Martian women?” 

“For the time being,” said Khrushchev 
after threatening a trial for Powers and a 
press conference at which the remains of 
the U-2 would be put on public display, 
“we qualify this aggressive act by an 
American aircraft ... as one aimed at 
nerve-racking, rekindling the cold war and 
reviving the dead rat while it is not yet 
prepared for war. Imagine what would 
happen if a Soviet plane appeared over 
New York or Chicago,” he went on. “U.S. 
official spokesmen have repeatedly de- 
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plane, can take to the air and head for 
assigned targets . . . We do not have duty 
bombers, but we do have duty rockets, 
which accurately and inevitably will ar- 
rive at their appointed targets and do 
their job more surely and efficiently.” 

Intelligence Sap. As Khrushchev’s 
scathing statement hit Washington, offi- 
cials broke their Saturday calm for a day- 
long series of huddles and telephone calls 
to the President at his Gettysburg farm. 
In the end, a week of confusion was 
washed out with one eminently sensible 
decision: to tell the truth. With the Presi- 
dent’s approval, Sapless Lincoln White, 
the same State Department spokesman 
who had the day before denied any U.S. 
overflights of Russia, dictated the state- 
ment that a U.S. jet had indeed been 
snooping for Soviet secrets — as U.S. 
planes have been doing for the past four 
years. “The necessity for such activities 
as measures for legitimate national de- 
fense,” said White, "is enhanced by the 
excessive secrecy practiced by the Soviet ; 
Union in contrast to the free world.” 

Such cold-war candor gave the U.S. a 
chance to discuss with equal candor the 
massive problem of getting adequate in- 
telligence about the vast Communist na- 
tions. The Soviet dictatorship keeps its 
secrets — even from its own citizens — by 
the classic techniques of a police state. 
Travel is restricted, and foreigners off the 
beaten path are spied on. No news of 
even an air crash ever appears in the 
Soviet press unless the Kremlin wants 
it there; no stories of new weapons or 
defense plants are ever told by Moscow’s 
radio commentators unless there is a 
propaganda motive. Secrecy not only en- 
ables Khrushchev & Co. to hide what 
they have but to hide what they don’t 
have as well. 

Early in the high-stakes cold-war game, 
the U.S. knew that it was appallingly 
weak on its intelligence of the U.S.S.R. 
This meant that the U.S. had no real basis 
for shaping its own deterrent force. The 
U.S. Air Force thought for years that it 
had to defend itself against a big Russian 
bomber force when the Soviets actually 
had switched to missiles. In the dawning 
age of ICBMs, the U.S. itself became a 
certain target with all major defense in- 
stallations well known; yet U.S. forces 
did not know of any military targets ex- 
cept major Soviet cities, and precious 
little about the new ones that were behind 
the Urals. No gap in weapons was ever 
so serious to U.S. security as the intelli- 
gence gap. 

Fringe of Space. Soon after the cold 
war began, heavily loaded U.S. patrol 
bombers began lugging cameras and elec- 
tronic gear around the rim of Russia to 
scout out Soviet radar defenses. As they 
fought their ill-equipped, cold-war intelli- 
gence battles, they counted their casual- 
ties from Siberia to Armenia. Some five 
years ago the Central Intelligence Agency 
asked California’s Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
to design an almost incredible plane. It 
must be capable of deep penetration of 


Moscow Photo of Purported Wreckage of the U-2 
Right down on the landscape. 


the Soviet land mass; it must be able to 
fly far above the possibility of intercep- 
tion — out on the fringes of space. And it 
must manage its lofty missions while bur- 
dened with a maximum of intricate elec- 
tronic and camera gear. In an astonishing 
one year later, Lockheed’s most expert 
design team delivered the U-2. 

By 1956 U.S. pilots at far-flung airstrips 
— England, Japan, Turkey, Alaska — began 
to see the strange, gliderlike jet come and 
go on its errands. But details of its mis- 
sion and its performance were hard to 
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come by. Whenever a U-2 landed, mili- 
tary police swarmed around it. Its pilots 
were civilians, and when an airman would 
nudge up close at the officers’ club bar to 
swap plane lore, the U-2 pilot would smile 
and move along. 

Inevitably, though, there were a few 
crashes, and, inevitably, word got around. 
In 1 95 7 the Pentagon officially acknowl- 
edged the U-2, described it as a high- 
altitude, single-engined weather research 
plane — which it surely is. But the public 
rarely got a look at it. Then one day last 
September members of a Japanese glider 
club w'ere shooting landings at a light- 
plane strip 40 miles southwest of Tokyo. 
In midafternoon a black jet, its engine 
dead, wobbled down on the strip. 

Fifteen minutes later a U.S. Navy heli- 
copter arrived, disgorged a squad of Amer- 
icans in civilian clothes. For the first time 
the pilot opened his canopy, called, “I’m 
O.K.,” and climbed out. The Japanese 
noted that he carried a pistol at his waist, 
that his flight suit bore no markings. Mo- 
ments later more U.S. civilians arrived, 
drew pistols and ordered the Japanese 
away from the plane. But not before 
Eiichiro Sekigawa, editor of Tokyo’s Air 
Views, got a meticulous description. 

Last Inch. The tapered, square-tipped 
wings, reaching for 45 ft. to either side of 
a slim 40-ft. fuselage, gave the U-2 the 
look of a high-performance sailplane. They 
suggest a range far beyond that circum- 
scribed by the fuel supply. Editor Seki- 
gawa, a glider pilot himself, speculated 
that the U-2 was built to climb under its 
own power, soar with its engine cut, for 
long, valuable miles in the thin upper 
atmosphere. Its Pratt & Whitney J57 
turbojet engine could kick it along at 
speeds just under the speed of sound, and 
its light frame could almost surely be 
coaxed to altitudes close to 100,000 ft. 

Everything about the U-2 seemed tai- 
lored to obtain the last inch of range, the 
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last moment of e: 
straight wings were a 
ic cleanliness; the raked, razorlike tail 
added a minimum of drag. Even the land- 
ing gear was pared to the final ounce. 
Light bicycle-type main wheels were aid- 
ed by wing-tip wheels that were dropped 
immediately after take-off. Between glid- 
ing and plain powered flight, Sekigawa 
guessed that the U-2 could stay aloft as 
long as nine hours on a single trip. 

“Undoubtedly the plane’s activity is 
largely weather reconnaissance,” wrote 
Sekigawa. “Still it would be idle to think 
it is not being used for other reconnais- 
sance while it goes about researching air 
conditions. Otherwise, why was it neces- 
sary to threaten Japanese with guns to 
get them away from the crippled plane? 
And why did the plane have no identifica- 
tion marks? Why did the pilot have no 
identifying marks on his clothes?” 

Plane-Happy. Editor Sekigawa guessed 
more than most brass in Washington. 
Once the U-2 was test-flown, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) set up a pilot training unit osten- 
sibly under control of Lockheed — but 
most of Lockheed’s top officials made it a 
point to know very little about it. Every- 
thing was turned over to Vice President 
Clarence L. (“Kelly”) Johnson, who is in 
charge of Advanced Development Proj- 
ects. The training unit recruited select 
U.S. pilots, and presumably they were 
drilled in the same rigorous survival 
training as Strategic Air Command pilots. 
Presumably they got long special train- 
ing in high-altitude work. 

In 1956 Lockheed recruited Air Force 
ist Lieut. Francis Powers. Powers was a 
plane-happy youngster born in the Cum- 
berland mountain country in Kentucky, 
near the Virginia border. His father, Oli- 
ver Powers, 55, who owns a shoe-repair 
shop in Norton, Va., reveled in telling 
callers last week that Francis got his first 
plane ride at the age of 14 , came back to 
announce: “I left my heart up there, Pap, 
and I’m goin’ back to git it.” 

On the way to git it, Francis Powers 
finished high school in Grundy, Va., got a 
B.A. at Milligan College in Tennessee, 
and enlisted in the Air Force. In 1951 he 
was accepted for aviation cadet training, 
got his wings a year later. But even during 
the Korean war, when he was a full- 
fledged jet fighter pilot, Powers never 
saw service overseas. The Air Force did 
not seem to hold enough excitement for 
him, and in 1956 he resigned “to seek 
employment with civilian industry.” 

That employment meant the U-2 pro- 
gram at Lockheed. It meant the rigorous 
training of a modern-day espionage intel- 
ligence agent who had first of all to be a 
fine pilot, whose intricate instruments 
would do the actual work for him. Powers 
learned the tight-lipped, laconic line of 
the secret agent. After he and his wife 
moved to Turkey, he convinced his par- 
ents that he was doing only weather work, 
that he never flew closer than roo miles 
to the borders of Russia, that life in 
Adana was long repetitious periods of bore- 
dom between infrequent flights. 
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80,000 ft., was beyond the reach of their 
antiaircraft weapons. To have accused the 
U.S. of overflights would have been to 
admit an inability to defend the country 
against U.S. planes. Whether Khrushchev 
indeed got himself an accurate new anti- 
aircraft rocket, or whether— as first U.S. 
stories had it— Pilot Powers came danger- 
ously low with trouble in his oxygen sys- 
tem, the U.S., at week’s end, did not 
know. In any event the bagging of a U-2 
was a moment that Russia's bosses had 
long looked forward to, and Khrush- 
chev understandably made the most of it. 



Lockheed’s Kelly Johnson 
Part of the line of defense. 

In the grim gamesmanship of the cold 
war, Khrushchev scored the U-2 missions 
as omens of aggression. But as long as 
U.S. forces need to seek out the sources of 
possible attack, such flights will continue. 
Until improved reconnaissance satellites 
swing into orbit, bold pilots will continue 
their crossing of a hostile continent. The 
oxygen mask will continue to put a new 
face on the secret agent of tradition, 
marking his release from the hole-and- 
corner, back-alley deals of history. 

The State Department’s blunt admis- 
sion that it was engaged in aerial intelli- 
gence may have surprised sophisticates 
who felt the U.S. would never admit such 
activity. It may have shocked the inno- 
cent who were sure the U.S. would never 
indulge. But at this late hour of the nu- 
clear age, it is inconceivable that any 
reasonable government would not accept 
all risks in the race for such military in- 
telligence. The chance of exposure may 
be great, but the risk involved in not try- 
ing is far greater: the probable penalty 
would be more than mere embarrassment. 


U 7 2, 

Presidential Press Secretary James Hag- 
erty read to newsmen an announcement 
that, against the background of rumblings 
in Moscow, sounded deliberately provoca- 
tive. President Eisenhower, said .the an- 
nouncement, had approved a massive 
boost, from $to million to $66 paillion, in 
funds for Project Vela, a program of 
research on detection of underground nu- 
clear tests — and Vela would include, 
“where necessary, nuclear explosions.” 
Largely because of the awkward timing, 
the word buzzed far and wide that the 
President, in reactbjf to the shooting 
down of the U-2 and'^ikita Khrushchev’s 
tough talk, had decided to resume nuclear 
tests — suspended in October 1958 — as a 
measure of national preparedness. 

But Ike’s decision was a logical out- 
growth of the East-West negotiations on 
banning nuclear tests. With U.S. experts 
disagreeing among themselvSg about detec- 
tion of underground nuclear tests, the 
U.S. had repeatedly made clear that 1 ) it 
could not enter into an agreement to ban 
underground tests without further research 
on methods of detection, and 2) this re- 
search, to be reliable, would have to in- 
clude actual nuclear explosions, not just 
conventional explosions. 

At the U.S.-British-Russian test-ban 
conference in Geneva early last week, 
Soviet Delegate Semyon K. Tsarapkin, on 
instructions from Moscow, unexpectedly 
dropped his longtime insistence that any 
East- West program of research on under- 
ground test detection would have to be 
carried out solely with conventional ex- 
plosives, agreed to include a “strictly lim- 
ited number” of nuclear explosions. 
Viewed in the light of Tsarapkin’s con- 
cession and the previous history of the 
test-ban negotiations, Project Vela seemed 
entirely peaceable. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Cleopatra's Needle 

fp its patient diplomatic efforts to keep 
lids 6n a dozen potential volcanoes in the 
Arab world, the U.S. has to walk with, care 
along the mountainous hatreds between 
the Arab nations and Israel. If U.S. diplo- 
macy is offended in principle by 'the fact 
that Egypt’sNpictator Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser bars the Su^z Canal to alj Israeli ship- 
ping and blacklists all ships That traffic in 
Israeli ports, in private./ it thinks first 
about all those Arab volcanoes spouting 
at the same time. Lalt week the State 
Department found tnte whole delicately 
balanced U.S. position ihjlie Middle East 
jeopardized by two self-appointed groups 
of mountain movers: 

<| For 24 days the Egyptian^ passenger- 
freighter Cleopatra has been dockbound 
in Manhattan, immobilized and* unloaded 
because of a picket line thrown up by the 
Seafarers International Union (Time, May 
9). The union complained that Nasser’s 
disapmination against ships touching at 
Israeli ports was, in effect, unfair to U.S. 
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THE NATION 

Eruption at the Summit 

The high-powered international diplo- 
matic pressure generated by the May Day 
U-2 intelligence flight over Russia by U.S. 
Pilot Francis Gary Powers erupted spectac- 
ularly this week at the Big Four Summit 
conference in Paris. 

Sitting across the table from the Presi- 
dent of the U.S., Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev vented a bitter attack on the 
U.S. and on Dwight Eisenhower. He with- 
drew his invitation to the President to 
visit Russia next month. He demanded 
an apology for the U-2 flight, threatened 
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Senator Johnson 

to break up the summit conference unless 
the U.S, would promise to punish all re- 
sponsible for the flight and promise that 
all such overflights cease. He suggested, 
in the kind of face to face insult that 
strained even cold war diplomacy, that 
the summit should be adjourned until the 
U.S. could elect a new president. 

The President accused Khrushchev of 
coming all the way from Moscow to Paris 
to deliver an “ultimatum” and to “sabo- 
tage” the summit meeting, yet offered 
to meet with him in a private two-way 
conversation to try to save the summit. 
But Eisenhower assured Khrushchev that 
U.S. intelligence overflights had been sus- 
pended “and are not to be resumed.” 
Then the President disclosed that he in- 
tends to go to the United Nations with a 
new' plan for aerial inspection of all coun- 
tries to guard against surprise attack— -a 
plan similar to his “open-skies” proposal 
made to the 1955 summit conference at 
Geneva, which Russia has repeatedly and 
emphatically turned down. 

Right to Look. The summit eruption 
was brought on not only by the U-2 flight 
itself (see following story), but by the 


fact that all last week the U.S. took the 
firm position that, in the circumstances 
of the cold war, it had a right to defend 
itself against surprise attack by intelli- 
gence activities. This policy was laid down 
first by Secretary of State Christian Her- 
ter in a formal statement. “The Govern- 
ment of the United States,” said he, as he 
prepared to go to the summit, “would be 
derelict to its responsibility not only to 
the American people but to free peoples 



Paul Schutzer — Life 

Secretary Herter 
Risk and responsibility accepted. 


everywhere if it did not, in the absence 
of Soviet cooperation, take such meas- 
ures as are possible unilaterally to lessen 
and to overcome this danger of surprise 
attack. In fact, the U.S. has not and does 
not shirk this responsibility.” 

When Khrushchev responded with a 
threat to “strike” and “hit” at any nation 
that provided an airbase for such U.S. in- 
telligence flights, the State Department 
replied that the U.S. would defend any 
foreign nation whose bases were so 
attacked. 

"Utmost Confidence." Herter’s propo- 
sition was recognized from the beginning 
as straining the bounds of international 
law (see box, next page), and promised a 
briefcase full of problems. But both par- 


ties in Congress closed ranks behind it. In 
the Senate, Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son said: “Espionage and intelligence 
gathering are not something that cause 
the cold war. Nikita Khrushchev cannot 
use this incident in such a way as to di- 
vide the American people and to weaken 
our national strength. The American peo- 
ple are united in a determination to pre- 
serve our freedoms, and we are not going 
to be shaken from that course.” 

In the House, Missouri Democrat Clar- 
ence Cannon, a trained lawyer, brought 
his colleagues to a standing ovation by 
revealing that his special subcommittee 
on appropriations had secretly approved 
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the U.S. overflights of the U.S.S.R. from 
the very beginning, and by praising Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, “in whose military ca- 
pacity (we) have the utmost confidence.” 

The President told his press conference 
that the real cause of world tension is not 
the U.S. policy of high flights but the So- 
viet “fetish of secrecy and concealment” 
behind which the U.S.S.R. could prepare 
a large-scale attack without detection. 
“No one wants another Pearl Harbor. This 
means that we must have knowledge of 
military forces and preparations around 
the world, especially those capable of 
massive surprise attacks. Secrecy in the 
Soviet Union makes this essential . . . 
Ever since the beginning of my Adminis- 
tration, I have issued directives to gather 
in every feasible way the information re- 
quired to protect the United States and 
the free world against surprise attack and 
to enable them to make effective prepara- 
tions for defense.” 

The secret operations are “supervised 
by responsible officials,” he went on. “We 
do not use our Army, Navy or Air Force 
for this purpose, first to avoid any pos- 
sibility of the use of force in connection 
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with these activities, and second, because 
our military force^A ffete 

tude under broad directives but must Tie 
kept under strict control.” 

Common Cause. The right-to-spy prop- 
osition had its domestic critics from the 
beginning. Adlai Stevenson recognized the 
need for intelligence but asked: “Is it 
possible that we, the United States . . . 
could do the very thing we dread: care- 
lessly, accidentally trigger the holocaust?” 
Columnist Walter Lippmann kept up a 
running battle from the legal flank: “To 
avow that we intend to violate Soviet 


sovereignty is to put everybody on the 


to tne Soviet government to take the case 
to the United Nations, where our best 
friends will be grievously embarrassed.” 

Nikita Khrushchev did threaten last 
week to take the issue to the U.N. but 
the first hours of the summit conference 
this week proved that his goal was not so 
much discussion of issues as massive prop- 
aganda. And if he wrecked the prospects 
of meaningful high-level international ne- 
gotiation in the process, he did not much 
seem to care. 


DEFENSE 

*mmwm Trouble 

For a man whose profession was synon- 
ymous with secrecy, Pilot Francis Gary 
Powers continued to be the most-talked- 
about man of the week — in the U.S., in 
allied countries and in Russia, where his 
pictures were plastered on exhibition walls 
and where he would soon oust both 
Dwight Eisenhower and Mark Twain as 
the best-known American. Bit by bit, 
a more complete story of his ill-fated 
U-2 jet flight to Sverdlovsk emerged from 


LAW IN THE SKY 

What Are the Rights of High Flight? 


W HEN the U.S. proclaimed that it has a defensive right 
to fly high in the sky above Communist territory, it 
entered into an area of international law as unexplored and 
uncertain as outer space itself. Says International Lawyer 
and Political Scientist Hans Morgenthau of the University 
of Chicago : “There are no legal precedents for such flights.” 

The U.S. now finds itself in a grey area between war and 
peace, in a time when old codes are frequently stretched or 
violated. In the past cold-war decade, Soviet or Red Chi- 
nese combat planes have attacked and gunned down half a 
dozen U.S. patrol planes, several of them well outside Com- 
munist borders. The cost: at least 28 U.S. lives. The penalty 
paid by the Soviets, despite U.S. protests to the World 
Court: none. In West Berlin, refugees are kidnaped by 
Communist agents and smuggled behind the Iron Curtain 
— beyond the reach of Western law. Considering these cold- 
war realities, does the U.S. have a legal or moral right to 
bend or break the generally accepted rules covering sov- 
ereignty and flights over national borders? The nation’s ulti- 
mate position hinges on the answers to other questions : 

Is espionage legal? 

All countries have spies. International law holds spying 
legal and moral. But no international law protects a cap- 
tured spy. He has no rights. Usual penalty for wartime 
spying: death. 

Are frontiers Held inviolable? 

Invasion of another state’s frontier is a well-established, 
old-fashioned breach of international law. 

Do frontiers extend into the sky? 

All nations agree that a country’s territorial rights extend 
above its land. But that agreement is fairly new — dating 
from World War I, when man began to appreciate the po- 
tential of the airplane as a weapon of combat and recon- 
naissance. 

How high does sovereignty go? 

Some legal experts contend that sovereignty ends with 
the last trace of oxygen — more than 600 miles up. Others 
note that the three-mile limit at sea was fixed by the range 
of oldtime land-based guns, figure that the same measure of 
“effective control” can be applied to the air. By that gauge, 
a surveillance plane flying at 80,000 ft. could penetrate the 
U.S.S.R. without violating sovereignty, because so far as is 
known, no Soviet land-based rocket, missile or plane could 
touch it. 

If the U.S. claims the right to fly over the U.S.S.R., 
would it have to allow Soviet spy planes to fly over the U.S.? 

The Russians would have a strong case. The State De- 
partment seeks to deflect it by reminders that President 
Eisenhower has been working toward an internationallv rec- 
ognized right of overflight in his “Open Skies” plan offered 
at the 1955 summit conference in Geneva. 

Would U.S. defenders now fire upon any Soviet recon- 


naissance planes if they were caught over U.S. territory? 

Yes, unless the pilot agreed to land and surrender him- 
self and his craft. 

Is there a legal difference between an unarmed recon- 
naissance plane and an unarmed reconnaissance satel- 
lite, such as the U.S.'s Tiros? 

Plenty. No nation has claimed sovereignty over outer 
space, where satellites spin. The Soviets have not complained 
about the well-publicized fact that Tiros takes pictures of 
Soviet territory. One reason is that Soviet satellites have 
certainly passed over U.S. territory (though the U.S.S.R. has 
no picture-taking Tiros types in orbit). Thus the U.S. can 
make a legal argument that the U.S.S.R. has accepted satel- 
lite orbitings by “custom.” 

Is there a recognized law of self-defense? 

International law recognizes self-preservation as a funda- 
mental right. For centuries the self-defense argument has 
often been used — and sometimes abused — to justify actions 
of one nation against another. 

Can the U.S. legally spy in the sky for self-defense? 

Lawyers disagree— sharply. Says Milton Katz, director of 
international legal studies at Harvard : “The argument of 
self-defense is difficult to maintain if we’re not at war.” But 
other students of international law hold that in the age of 
hydrogen weapons, when nations can be devastated in a sin- 
gle strike, there is indisputable equity in the position taken 
by the U.S. Government; yet the Soviets could also claim 
the equal self-defensive right to shoot down any foreign- 
spy planes, since radarmen on the ground cannot distinguish 
an unarmed surveillance plane from a plane carrying a hy- 
drogen bomb. 

Does Soviet Russia recognize international law? 

Rarely. It has never accepted the jurisdiction of the 
World Court. It was one of the few major nations that de- 
clined to sign the 1944 Chicago Convention on Internation- 
al Civil Aviation, which says “every state has complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its territory.” 
It has questioned whether any treaty with a capitalist na- 
tion is binding on a Communist country. 

At its best, the body of international law is incomplete, 
inconsistent — and sometimes incomprehensible. But the U.S. 
has pledged to support and contribute to a world rule of law. 
The challenge facing the U.S. is to clarify existing law and 
to lead the way in expanding the law to cover new situa- 
tions. In laying down his argument for the U.S. right to de- 
fend itself from surprise attack by intelligence activities, 
Secretary Herter may have contributed to that expansion! 
Columbia University’s Professor Philip Jessup believes that 
the only practical solution is for the U.S. and its allies to 
declare “a state of intermediacy” — something between war 
and peace — and lay down laws to regulate it, just as there 
are separate laws for war and peace. 
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grey silence of international 

Weather Watch. r^M?o V oW 


the grim 
espionage 


the U.S. Air Force base at Incirlik, near 
Adana, Turkey, April 27, flew to Pesha- 
war, Pakistan. There he fidgeted nervous- 
ly, waiting to leave on his biggest mission 
ever. The demands of diplomacy scarcely 
figured in the delay; he was looking for 
perfect weather. He was watching for that 
rare day when everything would be ideal, 
when winds aloft promised the necessary 
boost along the 3,500-mile flight across 
the Soviet Union toward Norway, when 
cloud cover would be at a minimum and 
there would be so little moisture in the 
upper air that his plane would not form 
giveaway contrails. 

Just five days after he landed at Pesha- 
war, Powers got the go-ahead and took 
off. Friendly radars tracked him as far as 
they could across the Soviet frontier; 
then a U.S. radio watch tuned in on So- 
viet defense frequencies. The chatter of 
frustrated Russians was familiar and re- 
assuring to the U.S. monitors as the in- 
truder was passed from one Russian mili- 
tary zone to another. U-2 penetrations 
were no secret to the Soviets; Powers and 
other pilots had made them often during 
the past four years. The Russians had 
fired rockets, but the rockets had fallen 
short at some 60,000 ft.; MIG fighter 
planes had flashed after them and had 
mushed helplessly at the same altitude, 
well below the U-2’s lofty sanctuary of 
80,000-100,000 ft. 

Direct Hit? This time the pattern 
changed. Over Sverdlovsk in the Soviet 
Urals, where his flight plan called for a 
half -left turn to take him northwestward 
toward Norway, Powers suddenly ran into 
trouble — probably an engine failure. “He’s 
coming lower,” said excited Russian radio- 
men. Listeners at U.S. outposts hung 
helplessly on every word while Russian 
antiaircraft batteries chattered tersely 
about the enemy plane spiraling down- 
ward into range. When the U-2 dropped 
to 40,000 ft., the Russians stopped talking. 

Proudly, the Russian press later report- 
ed how a “rocket rushed into the strato- 
sphere with a powerful roar,” how “frag- 
ments of the foreign-spy aircraft fell 
through the rays of the May sun.” In an 
effort to prove that a Soviet rocket had 
scored a direct hit, Khrushchev himself 
displayed the picture of a thoroughly 
wrecked plane, at the same time showed 
off high-altitude pictures of Soviet instal- 
lations which he said had been recovered 
from the U-2’s cameras. This raised an 
obvious question: How had the cameras 
survived such a splintering crash? 

The Soviet press had no more trouble 
changing its tune than the U.S. State De- 
partment had forgetting its original 
“weather-flight” fantasy. The rocket, said 
a Moscow dispatch, had exploded under 
the U-2 ’s tail, damaging the ejection seat. 
Pilot Powers had ridden his crippled ship 
down to 40,000 ft. before bailing out. Pre- 
sumably, the Russians were claiming that 
the ship then fluttered in for a not-too- 
damaging crash landing on its own. 
Whether it did, or whether Powers flew his 


Photos of U.S. Pilot Powers in Moscow Display 
Out of the plain necessity of espionage. 


Edrr.und Stevens 


plane all the way down, this version neat- 
ly demolished Khrushchev’s story that 
Powers had been afraid to pull the pin on 
his ejection seat for fear that it had 
been rigged to kill him. 

Told to Talk. Despite such discrepan- 
cies, there was no doubt that the Rus- 
sians had bagged the U-2. They had 
Powers, and they displayed some con- 
vincing wreckage. The long, gliderlike 
wings were remarkably intact. The Pratt 
& Whitney J57 jet engine was easily 
identifiable, as were the U.S. manufac- 
turers’ labels on cameras and electronic 
gear. Along with the varied supply of 
foreign money that Khrushchev had re- 
ported in the captured pilot’s posses- 
sion, the Soviets also laid out a pistol, 
a tube of morphine, a flashlight, a half- 
pack of Kent cigarettes, a Social Se- 
curity card (No. 230-30-0321), a cou- 
ple of pocketknives. Powers’ suicide nee- 
dle, they said, had been tested on a dog, 


Into an unplanned turn to Moscow. 


and the animal had died in 30 seconds. 

They had Powers’ “confession,” too (“I 
plead guilty to the fact that I have flown 
over Soviet territory”), but any sugges- 
tion that his prompt admission marked 
him as a defector was quickly denied in 
Washington. In an age of such sophisti- 
cated third-degree methods as “truth se- 
rums,” agents are taught to recognize the 
inevitable — and talk. Powers, for one, had 
little to tell beyond his own personal his- 
tory. He had been trained as a pilot, 
not a spy. His instruments did his snoop- 
ing for him. 

Cover Story. Neutral intelligence ex- 
perts, while admiring the daring of Pow- 
ers’ mission, cocked an eyebrow at what 
they considered poor U.S. intelligence plan- 
ning. Obviously, the U.S. was using as a 
“cover” the story that the U-2 was en- 
gaged in weather-reconnaissance work. 
This story may have placated allies in 
case of U-2 trouble, but it was bound to 
fall apart if both plane and pilot were 
captured. Conventional cloak-and-dagger 
types argued that the U.S. should have 
kept a discreet silence in the face of all 
talk about the U-2. They wondered, too, 
why the U.S., if it really wanted to ensure 
against detection, could not have subcon- 
tracted the job to a foreign pilot without 
a country, perhaps a refugee from a Com- 
munist satellite. 

But such subterfuges would probably 
not have satisfied critics or kept Khru- 
shchev from making whatever use he 
wanted of the incident. And for all Khru- 
shchev’s claims, the U.S. was convinced 
that an oxygen-system failure or an en- 
gine “flame-out” had forced Pilot Powers 
down within rocket range, and, most im- 
portantly, that the Soviets still do not 
have an antiaircraft rocket capable of 
reaching the U-2’s operating altitude. 
How the CIA will make use of this infor- 
mation, now that the U-2 program has 
been compromised, is still the CIA’s secret. 
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THE 

"Even More Ob” 

As planned by the Democrats who 
pushed it through Congress, the $251 mil- 
lion aid-to-deprcssed-areas bill was vetoed 
by the President last week and fell into 
place as a plank in the 1960 Democratic 
campaign, platform. 

Ike, in sending the bill back to Con- 
gress, recalled his veto of a bloated $389.5 
million deprhssed-areas bill in 1958, saw 
“in i960, another election year,” an 
“even more objdQtionable” approach to 
a long-neglected pfQblem. His chief ob- 
jection to the openhanded, broadly de- 
fined Democratic bill:. “It would make 
eligible for federal assistance areas that 
don’t need it.” 

In contrast to the Administration’s $53 
million relief measure, said the President, 
the Democrats’ bill “would squander the 
federal taxpayers’ money where there 
is only temporary economic difficulty,” 
would downgrade local self-help efforts by 
massive federal subsidy, might involve 
the Government in industry-financing in 
600 eligible rural counties, and would 
largely overlap existing federal programs. 

Chances of overriding the veto: nil. 
Chances of passing the Administration’s 
alternative bill: dim. 

REPUBLICANS 

Back in the Race 

New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller got back in the Republican presi- 
dential race this week. 

Faced with Vice President Nixon’s over- 
whelming claim on the nomination, Rocky 
had withdrawn last December as an ac- 
tive challenger. Republicans of every hue, 
including Dick Nixon, immediately and 
persistently began to woo him as the 
most promising vice-presidential candi- 
date around, but Rocky straight-armed 
every proposal. Last week Rockefeller 
announced that, to avoid any possible 
vice-presidential stampede, he would j5tay 
away from the Republican convention in 
Chicago. 

This was the signal for New York’s 
Republican state chairman, L. Judson 
Morhouse, to issue what amounted to a 
stinging challenge to Nixon* Urging the 
96-vote New York delegation to go to 
Chicago uncommitted, Morhouse said: 
“We must recognize that the place for 
Rockefeller’s broad appeal, reaching be- 
yond party lines, is at the head of the 
ticket. Unless our national ticket this fall 
is headed by a candidate capable of the 
appeal that thrusts across and beyond 
Republican Party lines, we stand in serious 
danger of losing not only the presidency, 
but also the state legislature and many of 
our local offices. 

“I believe that Governor Rockefeller 
should not be ruled out of consideration 
for the presidency — and that he should 
not rule himself out. He is not an active 
candidate and he will not seek the nom- 
ination: he has made this plain. The fact 
remains that he — alone with the Vice 
President — is one of the truly forceful 



UPI 


Rockefeller & Morhouse 
He won't play — unless he's pitching. 

and distinguished leaders on the national 
scene. The Republican Party as a whole 
therefore must look to one or the other 
of these men as its best hope 1 ' in i960, and 
it must designate the wisest choice in the 
July convention.” 

DEMOCRATS 

Forward Look 

The first salmon^^freaks of dawn were 
coming up over/Wqshington’s National 
Airport whep/ the darkened Convair 
winged in yfrom WestAVirginia. Jackie 
Kennedy/lay curled in sl^ep on a back 
seat, tjm her husband, the\hero of the 
night before, was wide awake— ,As soon as 
the plane door opened, he hurpied over 
to a vending machine, plunked in a dime 
and plucked out an early edition of the 
Washington Post. Kennedy sweeps 
west va. vote, proclaimed the headline. 
Chuckled Jack Kennedy: “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if Lyndon and Stu might be 
having a conference today.” 

It was a logical guess. Kennedy’s big 
victory had produced a sinking feeling in 
the camps of his rivals for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. Minneso- 
ta’s Hubert Humphrey withdrew from 
the race and hurried home to campaign 
for the Senate. Texas’ Lyndon Johnson 
and Missouri’s Stuart Symington, the 
candidates who had sidestepped the pri- 
maries, now had every reason to form a 
grand alliance. Each made the usual brave 
comments. Said Symington: “The pri- 
mary will not be any more decisive than 
Wisconsin.” Said Johnson: “The nation 
can start judging on the basis of merit.” 
But nobody was fooled; the political 
hour was growing late for Johnson and 
Symington — and later still for Adlai 
Stevenson, whose friends indicated that if 
someone would just promise to make him 
Secretary of State, he’d be happy. 

Liberal List. Washington waited in vain 
for the stop-Kennedy summit meeting. 
It never came. Neither Symington nor 
Johnson was willing at this time to bow 


out in favor of the other; Stevenson was 

but decided 

’ to 'waif 'out' 'the “results of this week’s 
Oregon primary, where all hopefuls — in- 
cluding Oregon’s own Wayne Morse — are 
entered. In the. lull, United Auto Workers’ 
Walter Reuther, political shop steward 
of Michigan’s Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, came out for Kennedy. So did 
Humphreyman Joseph Rauh, vice chair- 
man of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion.* And even Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
has had her reservations about Jack Ken- 
nedy’s Catholicism, issued the matriarchal 
opinion that he, more than either Syming- 
ton or Johnson, “will be considered the 
candidate of the liberals.” 

The Ichabod specter of Estes Kefauver 
clomped through the stop-Kennedy specu- 
lation and talk. In 1952, with a success- 
ful string of 13 primaries behind him, the 
Keef was stopped cold in mid-convention 
by President Harry Truman and the Dem- 
ocratic bosses simply because he did not 
fit their image of a nominee. No such 
feelings exist about Kennedy, and his one 
big bugaboo — his Catholic religion — was 
gone with West Virginia. 

Southern Secession. With nobody will- 
ing to step aside and nobody really deter- 
mined to stop Kennedy, the situation of 
the rivals began to disintegrate. Truman 
endorsed Symington, as everyone expected 
him to, but even that had a slight boomer- 
ang quality about it. Questioned in Chi- 
cago by reporters, Truman said limply 
that the only thing he had against Ken- 
nedy was the fact that “he lives in Massa- 
chusetts.” Campaigning in Maryland, Jack 
cracked back: “I have news for Mr. Tru- 
man. Mr. Symington was born in Massa- 
chusetts.” In the South there were signs 
of an incipient secession from Lyndon 
Johnson. A wobbly move to nominate 
Herman Talmadge as a strategic favorite 
son began in Georgia. Commented the 
Atlanta Constitution: “This will further 
increase the probability that Senator Ken- 
nedy will be nominated on the first bal- 
lot.” In Arkansas, Governor Orval Faubus 
noted that Kennedy seems to have “start- 
ed a trend.” 

A grim group of Washington strategists 
tosked out the possibility that a crisis 
growing out of the Paris summit con- 
ference might change the whole picture. 
Such a time of national peril, they sug- 
gested, could make the Democratic Con- 
vention reject Kennedy as too young and 
too inexperienced to cope with Nikita 
Khrushchev. A better crisis candidate, 
the whisper went, might be Johnson, the 
cool, bipartisan helmsman, or Symington, 
the military expert, or Stevenson, the 
internationalist. It all had the sound, 
though, of whistling in the growing dark. 

* But not all liberals share the enthusiasm for 
Kennedy. Said the liberal Nation last week: 
“The Republican passion for Senator Kennedy 
is obviously based on the theory that however 
formidable he may be as a pre-convention can- 
didate, he would be a weak nominee for the 
Democrats.” In somewhat the same vein, Re- 
publicans have grinned over the fact that Ken- 
nedy has nominated New York’s Nelson Rocke- 
feller as his “strongest” possible opponent. 
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ilicne was: "Khrushchev over- 
played his hand.” This implied a general 
agreement that the U.S. had dealt him a 
strong hand to play — at least for propa- 
ganda’s sake. Some of the U.S. -dealt high 
cards : 

The Question of Timing. The value of 
U-2 surveillance over Russia had been 
established by results (see Defense), but 
the question of whether to overfly Soviet 
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Hagerty in Paris 
Too late for open skies. 
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have been weighed and debated at high- 
est levels. It was not. Pilot Francis Gary 
Powers was brought down, and Khru- 
shchev had a case. Air Force Chief of 
Staff General Thomas D. White believes 
the gamble was unnecessary. Had he been 
responsible for the U-2 flights, said White 
last week, the flights would have been 
called off well before the summit. 

The Decision lo Lie. The standard spy 
“cover story” — of a weather flight that 
developed oxygen failure — was put forth 
in haste when Khrushchev first an- 
nounced that a U-2 had been shot down, 
and was poorly planned. Its creators had 
clearly never considered the very real 
possibility of a U-2 or its pilot being cap- 
tured, and were trapped in a lie when 
Khrushchev had the goods. Yet. such are 
the unchanging habits of bureaucracy that 
U.S. cloak-and-dagger types, only 48 
hours before the scheduled start of the 
summit, actually prepared an announce- 
ment that U-2 oxygen gear had passed re- 
examination and flights would continue. 


seemed to echo Herter’s position. 

The purpose* of all such subterfuge was 
to give Ike a bargaining point at the con- 
ference table. He planned to offer the 
U-2 and its equipment to the U.N. for 
international “open skies” inspection, and 
in the same package to abandon over- 
flights of Russia. But he waited too long. 
Khrushchev boldly played his propaganda 
high card, one that could easily have been 
finessed by a pre-Paris announcement 
that the flights had been discontinued. 

. Finally, under Khrushchev’s intense 
pressure, Hagerty announced that Ike had 
actually ordered the U-2 flights canceled 
just before leaving for Paris. The order 
had gone, said Hagerty, to the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, General Nathan Twi- 
ning, and to Defense Secretary Gates 
(thus casually demolishing the President’s 
earlier statements 'that tb“ military had 
no part in the U-2 prog m). Actually, 
the U-2 program died th eery day Pilot 
Powers was shot down. / . an intelligence- 
gathering instrument, the flights had been 


Don Uhrbrock 


Happily, this announcement was killed. 

Telling the Truth. Once its cover sto- 
ry was exposed, the U.S. fumbled. All 
day, after Khrushchev announced that Pi- 
lot Powers was in custody, “alive and kick- 
ing,” Secretary of State Herter conferred 
on the situation, finally called President 
Eisenhower at Gettysburg, and got his 
approval for a State Department state- 
ment. Eisenhower and Herter announced 
that the surveillance flight had taken 
place (and thus admitted the first U.S. 
lie), and justified the U-2 program on the 
basis of the fear of surprise attack. Then, 
because Khrushchev himself had publicly 
seemed to exonerate President Eisenhower 
of blame, they went along with the dip- 
lomatic game by stating that the flight 
had been made without the knowledge of 
authorities in Washington. 


compromised by discovery, and CIA Di- 
rector Allen Dulles, the man in charge, 
had canceled the program without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

By all the signs, Khrushchev intended 
to walk out of the game regardless of the 
play of cards. But his own cover story 
for his wrecking operation earned more 
credence than it should have. 

POLITICS 

The Peace Issue 

In rudely announcing that he could not 
or would not negotiate with the U.S. until 
a new President is elected, Nikita Khru- 
shchev waded right into U.S. politics. His 
humiliation of President Eisenhower was 
something that no American could toler- 
ate, and Washington’s first instinctive. 


Lyndon Johnson 
Desperate coxswain. 

shocked reaction was to unite behind the 
President. Like good coxswains, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate Major- 
ity Leader Lyndon Johnson did what they 
could to get the Democrats to pull to- 
gether with the Administration. Mister 
Sam clamped an iron rule of silence on. 
one-minute opening speeches, traditional 
sounding board in the House, and in the 
Senate Johnson led the rally to Ike. 

While there still seemed a prospect of 
continuing the summit, Adlai Stevenson 
and Arkansas’ Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, joined Johnson and 
Rayburn in signing a cable to Ike, urging 
him to “convey to Premier Khrushchev the 


Talcing Responsibility. It took just one 
day for Ike to realize his mistake. An 
editorial flap blew up because the Presi- 
dent had apparently been unaware of one 
of his Administration’s most delicate and 
dangerous activities. Presidential ignorance 
of a specific plane flight would not have 
been beyond belief. But no charge by the 
political opposition piques Press Secreta- 
ry Jim Hagerty more than the charge that 
Ike is not on top of his job. Furthermore, 
Communist propaganda likes to say that 
Eisenhower is the innocent dupe of Penta- 
gon “war planners.” Ike reversed himself, 
aggressively shouldered all the blame for 
the U-2 May Day flight. By this time 
critics were saying that the U.S. should 
stick to one side or the other, moralists 
were saying that the U.S. should not lie, 
and sophisticates in the espionage trade 
were saying that the U.S. did wrong to 
tell the truth. 

Reversing the Policy. Before he left 
for Paris, Secretary of State Herter made 
a statement justifying continued over- 
flights. Reporters were told to draw their 
own conclusions. Press Secretary Hagerty 
bluntly denied a New York Times story 



Adlai Stevenson 


view of the opposition party in your coun- 
try that he reconsider his suggestion for a 
postponement of the summit conference 
until after the national elections in this 
country.” All this wa.s both good patriot- 
ism and good politics. But before the 
week was out, even before the President 
returned to Washington (to be greeted by 
Mister Sam and a phalanx of Democratic 
loyalists among the 2,000 airport welcom- 
es), politics became its more natural self, 

"Confusing Zigzags." Adlai Stevenson 
started it. In a Washington interview', he 
angrily blamed the summit crisis on Ad- 
ministration bungling of the U-2 affair. 
Desperately, Johnson tried to keep the 
party peace (“This is definitely a time for 
America to unite”), but a partisan mur- 
muration had already begun. Leading the 
rebel yell was Johnson’s own majority 
whip, Montana’s Mike Mansfield, w'ho 
predicted a congressional investigation. 
“At the proper time,” Mansfield prom- 
ised, “we shall find out what lies beneath 
the confusing zigzags of official pro- 
nouncements of the past fortnight.” 

Politicians knew the issue had thorny 
possibilities, and grasped the nettle gin- 


that U-2 flights had been canceled. Ike, 


Angry apostle. 


gerly. But the kind of arguments they 
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most achieved a “plague on both your 
houses” equality between Khrushchev’s 
and Eisenhower’s performances, the New 
York Times’s Washington Bureau Chief 
James Reston called the summit “a seri- 
ous defeat for the President and his whole 
system of delegating presidential power to 
subordinates at critical moments in the 
history of the nation.” Added Columnist 
Walter Lippmann: “The damage to our 
prestige would be irreparable if we all 
rallied around the President and pre- 
tended to think that there was noth- 
ing seriously wrong ... It is the dis- 
senters and the critics and the opposi- 
tion who can restore the world’s respect 
for American competence.” Then Adlai 
Stevenson went all out. 

Vital Negotiations. “We handed Khru- 
shchev the crowbar and sledge hammer to 
wreck this meeting,” said he, in an angry 
speech in Chicago! “Without our series 
of blunders, Mr. Khrushchev would not 
have the pretext for making his impossi- 
ble demand and his wild charges.” Ste- 
venson suggested that the Democrats 
could best negotiate with the Russians. 
“The Administration has acutely embar- 
rassed our allies and endangered our bas- 
es,” said he. “They have helped make 
successful negotiations with the Russians 
— negotiations that are vital to our sur- 
vival — impossible so long as they are in 
power. We cannot sweep this whole sorry 
mess under the rug in the name of na- 
tional unity.” 

From Lewiston, Idaho came an answer- 
ing echo from gallivanting Jack Kennedy, 
who had not been saying much about for- 
eign affairs lately. “Our leadership appears 
palsied,” he said, “and sympathy, not re- 
spect, is the reluctant sentiment we elicit 
from our allies — sympathy for the Presi- 
dent as a man of good will, but dismay 
at the shocking lack in presidential direc- 
tive as displayed in the U-2 incident. The 
maintenance of peace and the security of 
Berlin should not hang on the constant 
possibility of engine failure.” 

These were the first bugle notes of a 
cacophony that would be heard all sum- 
mer. Until the summit collapse, the Re- 
publicans seemed in good control of the 
peace and prosperity issues. They may 
still be when all the dust settles. Where 
stood the peace issue now? Pondering the 
situation, G.O.P. National Chairman 
Thruston Morton could only shake his 
head: “It hasn’t jelled. It hasn’t jelled.” 

Unfavorable Accents. The New' York 
Times’s veteran Arthur Krock, admitting 
that “this is only dope, but American pol- 
iticians are incurably addicted to its use,” 
passed on this consensus of Washington 
politicians: 

“The new critical aspects of the world 
situation have raised the Democratic con- 
vention stocks of Johnson and Stevenson. 
They also have given Senator Symington 
a better opportunity to exploit his pioneer 
criticisms of the Eisenhower military de- 
fense programs. They tend to accent un- 
favorably Senator Kennedy’s youth and 
administrative inexperience. Nixon will be 


episode, but Khrushchev’s attacks will 
make his nomination even more certain 
and help his electoral prospect.” 

As politicians grappled with the new 
situation, Richard Nixon was reported by 
his press secretary' to be “greatly shocked” 
by the Stevenson speech. The Republican 
National Committee charged that Steven- 
son had fallen “like a ton of bricks for the 
Khrushchev line.” Franklin Roosevelt’s 
onetime campaign manager, Jim Farley, 
71, angrily accused Stevenson of trying 
“to sledge hammer and crowbar another 
disastrous nomination for himself as the 
apostle of appeasement.” _ 

Nikita Khrushchev himself had un- 
doubtedly not made his own last contri- 
bution to the U.S. campaign, and the 
warier political experts were not placing 
any final bets yet. 



DEFENSE 

Longest Stretch 

The big bird screamed upward off its 
Cape Canaveral launching pad, nosed over 
toward the southeast, curved down the 
length of the Atlantic and navigated 9,000 
miles before its nose cone splashed hard 
by its chosen target just south of Mada- 
gascar in the Indian Ocean. In exactly 
52^ minutes last week, the 130-ton, 75-ft. 
Atlas rocket set a new U.S. missile record 
and beat the Russians’ best distance mark 
by more than 1,000 miles. 

The long shot needed a nicety of aim- 
ing and timing. Soaring 1 ,000 miles toward 
outer space at speeds up to 17,000 m.p.h., 
the instrument-packed Atlas would have 
arced into orbit if its trajectory had been 
a shade lower or if its engines had cut out 
seconds late. But everything clicked pre- 
cisely. As the earth spun beneath it, the 
rocket traced a twisting trajectory across 
the surface of the globe. It shaded the 
coast of Brazil, looped around the Cape of 
Good Hope, was heading almost due east 
when it dumped its payload into the sea. 
It had flowm across one-third of the world 
without once flying over land. 

Originally, like the Russians’ dummy in 
a spaceship, the shot had been scheduled 
to impress the world on the eve of the 
summit, but technical failures delayed it. 


world from hardened bases in the conti- 
nental U.S. And it proved that the mis- 
sile has enough extra boost to indulge in 
a roundabout, enemy-confusing route. 

The U-2's Record 

The moment the Lockheed U-2 made a 
name for itself, it was a goner — grounded 
by the unforgiving glare of publicity. But 
in its brief career, while its mission and 
its methods were still a well-kept secret, 
the high-soaring U.S. intruder logged one 
of the most rewarding records in the his- 
tory of military aviation. Bits and pieces 
of that record leaked out last week after 
the U-2 was ordered from the flight line, 
its clandestine usefulness damaged be- 
yond immediate repair by the bad luck 
of getting caught. 

Over the four years of its unchallenged 
high flying, the U-2 made contributions 
to U.S. defense, said one high-ranking Air 
Force general, that were “simply colos- 
sal.” Using its infra-red detectors, its 
radars and its conventional cameras, it 
mapped hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of Soviet territory. With its pin- 
point pictures it revised the face of Air 
Force charts. Prior to U-2 flights, the 
U.S. depended primarily on World War 
II German aerial photos for target ma- 
terial. Today the folders of SAC bomber 
crews bulge with accurate pictures of 
potential enemy targets. Guidance data, 
which are cranked into the navigation 
systems of U.S. B-52S and B-47S, come 
from the long-winged U-2. Thor missiles 
in England, the new Atlases in the U.S., 
even the lowly, air-breathing Matadors 
and Maces facing eastward from Europe 
have been primed with dope from U-2 
missions. 

But this is the kind of information that 
ages overnight. Targets change ; new men- 
aces appear. The demand for more and 
more intelligence is endless. The U-2 had 
a busy future planned when everything 
was ruined by Pilot Francis Powers’ crash 
near Sverdlovsk. Powers himself had 
hoped to photograph the ICBM and sat- 
ellite launching area in the vast, lonely 
desert near the Aral Sea. His specific tar- 
get was a great new rocket at least twice 
the size of the U.S.’s mighty 107-ft. Atlas 
Centaur. Earlier, in 1958, the Soviets had 
set up a giant rocket complex in the same 
area, and the U-2S had snapped shots of 
one of the superbirds on its pad. Then 
the rocket, the pad — everything — disap- 
peared. Only a huge crater and surround- 
ing area of destruction suggested the dis- 
aster that had hit the test site. 

Much of the U-2 accomplishment is 
still held secret and much of its career 
will remain under wraps indefinitely — 
at least until successful, camera-equipped 
reconnaissance satellites take its place in 
global skies. Apart from Francis Powers, 
even its skilled pilots from CIA’s secret 
10/10 squadron will have to remain anon- 
ymous. “If the full story is ever told,” 
said a high-ranking U-S. intelligence man 
last week, “there won’t be enough medals 
to pin on pilots.” 
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While Drew Pearson is #n 
route to the summit confer- 
ence his associate, Jack .An- 
derson is ■covering the Wash- 
ington scene. >, 

By • 

, between the Russian'pilots who 
i shot down an American spy 
plane over Sverdlovsk 1200 
! miles inside 
Russia were 
! picked up by 
1 supersensiti v e 

key, it haa n ow 
been learned. 

"TRe- last 
words that 
crackled over 
j the radio were 
one pilot’s ex- 
i cited shout: “He’s 
left:” Then silence. 

Despite the great distance, 
the Red fliers’ conversation was 
; overheard distinctly through 
; monitoring equipment which 
• Uncle Sam uses to keep an ear 
to the ground along the Soviet 
border. 

Front official, r eports 
longer ...can beconsidt 
cret, this column has pieced 
together the dramatic -story of 
Francis Powers’ fateful flight 
i n it o Premier Khrushchev’s 
arms. 

Powers was on the lookout 
for a space spectacular which 
the Russians had hinted they 
might attempt on May Day. 

| His course took him over the 
; missile center from which they 



Anderson 
turning 


were expected perhaps to 
launch a man into space. As it 
turned out, Powers provided 
the May Day spectacular. ' 
Soviet Trap? 

1 Some officials suspect he was 
lured into a trap which the 
Russians hid Baited with their 
May Day hints. But although 
uricje Sam was curious about 
what ihe Russians might be up 
to • 'Mirveillancp of the hWSSUe 
ceoia^.was only a small part of 
his assignment. He was sup- 
posed to complete a photo- 
reconnaisstm^mB&Pip through 
thr^ ffijgggra^ lrom the 
Paklsi’an bordeY to Sverdlovsk, 
then left over Murmansk to the 
Norwegian air base at Budo. 

The weather determined the 
course and timing of his mis- 
sion' more ^han the Soviet’s May 
Day plans. The upper altitude 
j-had to be free of moisture, so 
his high-soaring jet . plane 
wouldn’t leave a vapor trail. 
|<He also wanted. to avoid clouds 
which might obscure his cam- 
era’s vision. 

Conclusion: It Is unlikely 
the Russians had any advance 
warning bf his coming, though 
their vigil may have been 
sharper than, usual on May 
Day. 

Powers posfed as a civilian 
pilot flying weather reconnais- 
sance missions for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration out of Adana, 
Turkey. Not even his wife was 
permitted to know of his true 
work. 

He took off from Adana, as 
Khrushchev reported, on April 
27. He stayed at Peshawar, 


slijm... 

PoieR^^d 'Needle' 

not call for 
. commit suicide in or- 
d^iTtOwpid capture. In fact, 
hftTilrisd a survival kit which 
\yas Supposed to help him keep 
alive, in case of mishap. iTwas 
true the kit included a poi- 
soned needle, however, which 
he was expected to conceal 
and use oply to escape torture. 

Powers cruised across Rus- 
sia in the thin, blue-black air 
above 75,000 feet, As he ap- 
proached Sverdlpvsk our moni- 
tors picked up excited Rus- 
sian commands which indi- 
cated he had been detected. 

Even as the Soviet intercep- 
tors gave chase the American 
trackers were not unduly 
alarmed. A U-2 spy plane had 
been spotted once before over 
Russia, but on its lofty course 
it had kept out of Soviet reach 
and had fled home safely. 

000 feet, but they can’t maneu- 
ver at the same level as the 
light, glider-like U-2. 

The Russian shout “He’s 
turning left!” indicated Pow- 
ers wak calmly following his 
prescribed flight plan which 
called for a left swing over 
Sverdlovsk. 

What happened thereafte r 
can only be conjectured. 
KHRlMiilmv 'j utatamtMwasUjfc 
gests a rocket fragment may 
have crippled Powers’ plane. 
Or the motor may have stalled, 
forcing him to dive below 


40iQ00 feet to start it again. 
TKe> first Russian report 
cliijirieS he was bagged around 
30,000 feet. 


'he news that Powers might 
be dqjvn in Russia was flashed 
immediately to Washington, 
Only the topmost officials 
knew what Powers was doing 
over Russia. They got together 
last Sunday for a frantic hush- 
hush conference. The State 
Department representative 
wanted to fabricate the story 
that Powefs had reported an 
oxygen faifee on a weather 
flight overfype Van, Ttokey. 

The Uefense npnartmpnf ar- 
ts to deny 
what Khrushchev probably 
would be able to prove. 

The decision was referred to 
tha~ White House . which ap- 
proved the Sfate Department 
plan.: Whether President Eisen- 
hower ’was personally con- 
sulted isn’t known. Certainly 
he should have been. 

In a desperate attempt to 
make the phony story stick, a 
report of an oxygen failure 
over Lake Van was circulated 
through normal channels, and 
search planes were sent from 
Adana to comb the lake area 
for the missing plane. 

Not until Khrushchev re- 
vealed Russia had captured 
Powers complete with his sur- 
vival kit apd espionage equip- 
ment did Secretary of State 
Herter decide it would be bet- 
ter to confess the truth before 
matters got any worse. 

Copyright, 1960. Bel! Syndicate, Ine. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE May 23, IDG K 

The Senator will see that the word writ- 
ten in my notes is “turn quote." 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
withdraw the statement: “It is my hope 
that they — ” which would include me — 
"will relieve themselves of the curse of 
suspicion of appeasement”? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Sena- 
tor, as I said before, I do not feel that 
the Senator is an appeaser. The Sena- 
tor, in the statement which he made, 
claimed that the statements by a news- 
paperman were taken out of context. If 
that is correct — and I have no reason to 
feel that it is not correct — the Senator 
has, to that degree, removed himself 
from the application of my remarks 
with respect to appeasement. 

I desire at all times to be fair with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but I do 
not and cannot withdraw from the Rec- 
ord the newspaper report which was put 
into the Record not by me but by the 
Senator from Illinois. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts understands 
that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I appreciate 
what the Senator has said, and the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois. 

The statement of Mr. Shoemaker has 
been added to by the entire statement. 

I think that the full statement quite 
clearly shows what I intended to say — 
my point of view — which was reported, 
as I said, that way by the Associated 
Press.. Therefore, T am delighted that 
the Senator has chosen to withdraw his 
statement. 

Mr. SCOTT. Obviously no one ques- 
tions the courage, the devotion, or the 
patriotism of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. My question was pointed up 
on the newspaper article. We have dis- 
cussed it thoroughly. The Senator has 
offered his explanation. So far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to let it rest with 
the article and with the Senator’s ex- 
planation. I assume that that will be 
satisfactory to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY . Not quite as satis- 
factory as it was a moment ago; but ii 
that case I yield the floor. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. The sledge hammer 
and the crowbar? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no. Adlai did 
that. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Illinois did it by himself? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; Adlai did that. 
Mr. CARROLL. The Senator did not 
know that others would be here in the 
Chamber to help attempt to cut down 
and hamstring one of the great political 
figures in contemporary American his- 
tory? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not do it for 
the world. I have too much affection for 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am sure of that. 
We have heard about sledge hammers 
and crowbars, but who put the monkey 
wrench in the summit? If the majority 
leader and minority leader said that we 

should have an investigation 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I said nothing about 
an investigation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Oh, the Senator does 
not want an investigation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not care who 
wants an investigation. I make the de- 
cisions for myself. I know what I want 
to say. I have some notion about what 
the English language conveys. I did not 
say anything about investigation. Now 
that the Senator has brought up the 
subject of monkey wrenches, I think we 
had better add that to Adlai Stevenson’s 
instrumentalities, because he will prob- 
ably need it. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us be careful that 
those instrumentalities do not combine 
to produce nuclear fatalities, brought on 
by those responsible for the blunders. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have been living in 
the same State with Adlai for years. X 
love him. I just disagree with him. 

Mr. CARROLL. I may say to the 
Senator from Illinois I was not talking 
about him personally, because I recog- 
nize the tolerance, the statesmanship, 
and the political sagacity of the Senator 
from Illinois. We are talking about a 
different matter here today. 

Will not the Senator from Illinois 
agree with me, from our years of service 
in the House, there is nothing about the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts that 

shows he is either an appeaser 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not say he was 
an appeaser. I am responsible only for 
my own words. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator say 
the Senator from Massachusetts is not 
an appeaser? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have never used 
other than the most polite and courteous 
language to my distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts; and if I say any- 
thing about him, it will be only to toss 
him a dainty bouquet. [Laughter ] 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I say it comes 
late, but I am a grateful receiver. 

Before I take my seat, I wish to point 
out that the other day the Republican 
chairman said that — 

Loyal Americans will not take kindly to 
any politician willing to run down the Pres- 
ident for the sake of personal advantage. 

The key words in that sentence are 
“loyal Americans.” 

Under this formi/UIWPCAfetlieRjapRel 
bean chairman — today and for the next 


few months— any of us who feel ob- 
ligated to criticize American foreign 
policy run the risk, of being accused as 
“disloyal appeasers” and "tumquotes.” 

But despite that risk the criticism is 
going to continue. It is our function 
and responsibility to criticize when there 
are weaknesses to criticize. And we 
propose to meet that responsibility. 
The Democratic Party would be un- 
worthy of its traditions and its respon- 
sibility as a party if it did not fulfill the 
vital function of legitimate criticism, 
heedless of whether the Governor of 
New Hampshire may say we are soft on 
communism or the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania may say it is necessary that I 
Purge myself of the charges of appease- 
ment. These points — these critical is- 
sues — will continue to be debated, and 
I hope much of this debate will be car- 
ried on on the floor of the Senate— as 
well as across the Nation. 

Before I sit down, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Carroll], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
field], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symington], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Anderson] for their kind 
remarks. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to make a further 
correction. I again invite the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that I did not 
use the phrase that he should purge 
himself of a suggestion of appeasement. 
The Senator has my notes before him. 
The Senator knows that I said — as near- 
ly as I can remember, since the Senator 
has my notes and is holding on to 
them — that he should resist the suspi- 
cion of appeasement. The Senator has 
made a very good case in so resisting, 

I also add that I mentioned earlier I 

had made a note 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator did not 
say what he says. He is "turn quoting.” 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has my 
notes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is "turn 
quoting.” 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator has my 
notes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator said: 

It is my hope that they will relieve them- 
selves of the curse of suspicion of appease- 
ment. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator accepts 
that as what I said? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I know the Senator 
wanted to say what he has said, but he 
did not say it. He did not say “resist;” 
he said “relieve.” 

Mr. SCOTT. "Relieve.” I accept 
what I said. I do not withdraw it. The 
Senator may recall that I made some 
reference to the question whether I said 
“turn quote” in the first instance. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator does 
not withdraw the statement? 

Mr. SCOTT. I said that there were 
notes around on some Senator’s desk 
which showed I had that notation. A 
page, while the Senator from Massa- 

Massachusetts, among his momentos. 


itis-^ 
i t iM 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today. May 23, 1960, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 44) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct the San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project, California, to enter into 
an agreement with the State of Califor- 
nia with respect to the construction and 
operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the Senate 

10 o’clock a.m. 
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day. That is the sole purpose — a raw, 
partisan, political effort, which the 
American public will see through and 
quickly understand. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield, to permit the 
Senator from Illinois to make a response. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to say to my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Colorado, that I am not afraid of any- 
body or anything. I started out with a 
very mild expository statement on the 
subject of crowbars. That is where I 
started, and that it where I tried to 
wind up. 

Mr. CARROLL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Illinois started with a crowbar and a 
sledge hammer, but he tried to put the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts be- 
tween the hammer and the anvil — a raw, 
partisan, political piece of chicanery. 
But the Senator from Illinois will not 
succeed; the American people will not 
permit him to do that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But I love the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts too much to do 
that under any circumstances. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then why did not the 
Senator from Illinois abide by the Sen- 
ate rules? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Because I was talking 
about Adlai. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the minority leader 
was talking about Adlai, the Senator 
from Illinois, who is one of the most 
skilled politicians in the business 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CARROLL. I mean that sin- 
cerely;. and the able junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], formerly na- 
tional chairman of the Republican Party, 
is another skilled politician. Are they 
now asking us to believe that they were 
not trying to “put the tag” on the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts? I warn 
you, the American people will not be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
only say to my good friend that his party 
has not yet had its convention. What we 
are interested in is what we are going to 
do to his party in November. We do not 
know what member of his party will re- 
ceive the nomination of his party. We 
have our candidate, and we are going to 
win in November. 

So we are not playing favorites as be- 
tween all the candidates his party has. 
We simply want to make sure that the 
record is clear, and that any "anvils” are 
kept out of it — because I did not refer 
to any “anvil”; I referred only to sledge 
hammers and crowbars. 

So I wish to be sure, always, that when 
they talk about sledge hammers and 
crowbars, they are talking about a fellow 
who lived on the land, and knows what a 
crowbar is, and knows what a sledge 
hammer is, and knows what they are 
used for, and how they are used, and 
has used both of those instrumentalities 
a great many times. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me say that the 
Senator from Illinois seems to suggest 


of suggesting that Senators are guilty of 
a suspicion of appeasement, and are 
“turnquotes,” and so forth 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does not the Senator 
feel that this type of debate will not 
make a great contribution to the discus- 
sion of the issues? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say this never 
would have happened if Governor 
Stevenson had left one phrase or one 
clause out of the statement he made to 
the $100 dinner in Cook County, last 
Thursday night. There, he said, after 
the recital of unity and then the re- 
sponsibility of his party to inform the 
country, this administration could not 
carry on these negotiations with the 
Russians, involving the survival of the 
country, and had to be taken out of 
power. And if that is not politics, then 
I do not know the meaning of the word. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is disloyal, That 
is what it is ; is it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would you not be 
inclined to say that it is disloyal? Would 
that be the appropriate charge? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; it is just plain 
politics, spelled with a capital “P.” Hav- 
ing lived in this atmosphere for about 30 
years, I think I know a political senti- 
ment when I see it; and when it is in 
cold print, the English language does 
have a meaning. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who is quite precise, 
does the Senator see anything inappro- 
priate or in contravention of the rules of 
the Senate in anything the Senator from 
Pennsylvania said? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not pass on that. 
I am not sitting up there in the chair. 
I am not the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
care to make a judgment on it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know of no reason 
why I should, particularly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is the 
“leader of the army.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have high regard 
for the delicacy of the situation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I, myself, have the 
same reticence about commenting on it 
as the Senator from Illinois has. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know the Senator 
from Massachusetts never would have 
made the statement Adlai made in Chi- 
cago. He certainly would have made a 
consistent appeal for unity, even as the 
majority leader and the acting majority 
leader have from time to time made on 
the floor of the Senate, and in which I 
have always been delighted to concur. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it proper, then, to 
say the Senator from Illinois never 
would have used the words the Senator 
from Pennsylvania used? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I do not pass on that 
question. I can never pass on words I 
have not uttered or with which I have no 
particular connection. But I know what 
Adlai s&ifi, and I have to get back to 
crowbar®. Someone, made the crack 
about “eating crowbars.” I thought 
that was a nifty expression and that we 
will hear more about it. But this was 


subject of crowbars and sledge hammers, 
and I tried to remain within it pretty 
much. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I can understand 
the sensitiveness of the Senator from Il- 
linois— — 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I am not sensi- 
tive. I am the least sensitive man in 
this body. 

Mr. CARROLL. I can understand 
how he may have been wounded deeply, 
because here is a Member of the United 
States Senate who happens to be the 
brightest star that has been blazing 
across the political horizon. The impli- 
cation is made that he is a turncoat 
through applying an invented phrase 
“turnquote” in connection with whether 
Senator Kennedy asked for an apology 
or an expression of regret. 

I want to ask the minority leader, who 
is a very experienced statesman and pol- 
itician, was it an accident that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania got together on this sub- 
ject, or was it for the purpose of cutting 
down the junior Senator from Massa- 

CllUS6ttS 9 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I had no idea who 
was going to be on the floor this noon. 
I did not know that the majority leader 
was not going to be here. I did not 
care. I do my own thinking, when I 
have a little time, and then I get all the 
material together, because I have no 
ghostwriters. I have no staff to get this 
material together for me. I do it my- 
self. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from Il- 
linois does not need ghostwriters. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not conferred 
with a single Member on our side or the 
side of the Senator from Colorado or 
with a person in any other place as to 
what was going to happen this after- 
noon. I had all my ducks in a row. I 
had 10 documents in a sheaf; and, like 
a good lawyer — and my friend is a good 
lawyer— when one goes before the judge, 
he lays it out and says, “Judge, here are 
the citations.” I made the allegations, 
and then I gave the citations from Adlai 
Stevenson’s speech on down; and it will 
be a pretty good campaign document, if 
that is the way Adlai wants it, because 
I wanted to be sure that everything, in- 
cluding the whole press dispatch from 
the Paris newspaper, and the questions 
and answers, will be there for reference 
when the time comes. 

While I am about it, there was a ques- 
tion as to whether Mr. Robert Boulay, 
who was the author of this interview for 
the Paris paper, had an inadequate per- 
ception of the English language. Maybe 
so, but he is the Time-Life correspond- 
ent in Paris; and if he does not know 
English, I had better write Henry Luce 
a letter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator did this 
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’ apologize — that I was an appeaser — was 
a breach of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the point I 
am getting at — whether I have treated 
the Senator from Massachusetts unfair- 
ly or not. Did I treat the Senator un- 
fairly? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should say that 
the Senator from Illinois did not treat 
me unfairly. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott] did. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I regret that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has resorted to 
what might be called guilt by association 
by bracketing me with some remark, 
with which I am not familiar, alleged to 
have been made by the Governor of New 
Hampshire. I hope he will not further 
follow those tactics, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Bracketed only by 
party membership. 

Mr. SCOTT. I regret it if I have at 
any time seemed to be unfair. If I have 
been unfair, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has my apology. I do not be- 
lieve, myself, that I have been unfair. 

The Senator’s comment seems to be 
based upon the fact that while many 
Members of the Senate were in attend- 
ance in the Senate when it was called 
to order, and an item was put into the 
Record by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] , I made comments upon a mat- 
ter already inserted in the Record. 

If the Senator thinks that was unfair, 
I am sorry; and, first, I should like the 
Senator to be sure that he is quite fair, 
as I am certain he wishes to be. Follow- 
ing my statement to the Senator from 
Massachusetts — I refer to my statement 
that I did not suggest that he be investi- 
gated by anyone— he said the Senator 
from Pennsylvania demanded an inves- 
tigation of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

I say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that is not a correct quotation of 
what I said; and I told him that that 
was not a correct quotation of what I 
said. However, even after I told him 
that that was not a correct quotation of 
what I said, he continued to advert to it. 

Further, he admits that the exact 
words which appear in the article pub- 
lished in the Portland Oregonian were 
stated by him: 

One was to apologize. I— 

That is, 
setts——* 

think that might have been possible to do. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts 
thinks it might have been possible for 
President Eisenhower to apologize, how 
can the Senator from Massachusetts 
now say the phrase is taken out of 
context? 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the first place, 
those words are not the precise words 
that came o ff th e recorder this afternoon. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator read the 
same words himself, as coming from his 
own remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator should 
Judge the statement in the context in 
which the answer was given, and that 


the Senator from Massachu- 


context was accepted by every member 
of the press who was there. 

Let me read my answer again: 

He said there were two conditions for con- 
tinuing: One, that we apologize. I think' 
that that might have been possible to do; 
and that, second, we try those responsible 
for the flight. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania stops 
his version with the words “might have 
been possible to do,” and leaves the clear 
implication that, therefore, I said we 
should apologize. 

What I said was that if Mr. Khru- 
shchev had proposed the first condition 
alone— the apology — it was possible that 
Khrushchev and the President of the 
United States might have had a meeting 
of the minds — it was possible that some 
sort of an agreement might have been 
reached. 

However, my answer went on that the 
second condition was obviously unac- 
ceptable because the flight was author- 
ized by the Government and it was in- 
conceivable that we would punish the 
men involved. Therefore Mr. Khru- 
shchev knew it was a condition we could 
not meet, and by making it a condition 
of resuming the talks he clearly demon- 
strated that he intended to break off the 
summit conference. If he merely had 
asked that the United States express 
regret, that might have been a reason- 
able term, and would have indicated a 
willingness on his part to proceed. 

It seems to me that I expressed this 
view quite clearly in what I said; and 
the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and other press agencies took that view. 
Furthermore, I stated my clarification of 
it, not at some later time, but in the 
same paragraph. 

Therefore, I merely say that the record 
will speak for itself, and that I do not 
have to purge myself of any suspicion 
of appeasement. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me, 
so that I may, in fairness, make a 
statement? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have not said the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts was an ap- 
peaser. I said — as nearly as I can re- 
member the woi’ds I used; the Senator 
from Massachusetts now has my notes — 
that I hoped he would take an opportu- 
nity to resist the suspicion of appease- 
ment, which turns on the suggestion that 
Eisenhower should have apologized to ' 
Khrushchev. 

The Senator from Massachusetts feels 
that that statement was taken out 'of 
context. I am perfectly willing to abide 
by the statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and by his own interpre- 
tation; and I make it quite clear to this 
body that I have not said, and I do not 
now say, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was an appeaser. I hope that will 
satisfy the sensitivity of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania still feel there i« a 
suspicion of appeasement about me? 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts feels that he had no in- 
tention to appease by making the state- 


ment, I will accept the Senator’s version 
as my own. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s somewhat grudging response. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is not grudging at all. 
I like the Senator from Massachusetts 
very much. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I never thought the 
day would come when I would say Harold 
Stassen’s judgment was not completely 
inaccurate. But I must say perhaps he 
was wiser than we knew, when he spoke 
the other day in Pennsylvania. 

I think it comes with poor grace for 
Senators to refer to each other in deroga- 
tory terms. 

Neither do I think Governor Stevenson 
has to appear before an investigating 
committee, in order to purge himself of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania’s suspi- 
cions. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The able Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennedy], the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], the minority leader, the able 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], 
and the junior Senator from Colorado 
all served together in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was at one time national chair- 
man of the Republican Party. The mi- 
nority leader, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, has a responsibility to sup- 
port his President, no matter how 
fumbling the action taken may have 
been. 

But to accuse the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts of appeasement, under 
the evidence I have heard here tonight, 
is not only unfair, it is ridiculous. 

All that needs to be done is to analyze 
carefully what has been said, and then 
look at the political partisanship in back 
of it. It is clearly an attempt to strike 
down one of the foremost young political 
leaders in America today, in an attempt 
to give the impression that he is asking 
the President of the United States to 
apologize to Khrushchev, when implicit 
in every sentence of the statement the 
Senator from Massachusetts made was 
that the President might have expressed 
his regrets. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. CARROLL. I ask the Senator to 
let me finish, please. 

All America would agree that that 
might have brought success to the Sum- 
mit — which the President and his mi- 
nority leader wanted, I am sure. There 
would have been nothing wrong with ex- 
pressing regrets. 

But Senators try to misinterpret the 
text of the statement the Senator made 
to make it appear as a request by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts that 
an apology be made. What is this situa- 
tion, Mr. President? It is a raw, parti- 
san, political effort to put the Senator 
from Massachusetts at disadvantage, be- 
cause they are afraid of the strength he 
is manifesting throughout the Nation to- 
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one, on the other side of the aisle, used 
the “turncoat,” I immediately rose to 
correct him; and the third tune I rose to 
correct him, I used the word “turn- 
quote.” I enunciated it quite clearly. 

So, although the Senator will have to 
forgive me if my accent failed at the 
time, I am certain the press clearly 
understood the word “turnquote.” 

It is not a word coined by me; it is 
not a word in the dictionary, because I 
have since looked it up; but it is a word 
commonly used. I have seen it in the 
newspapers and magazines. It is well 
known to the press. I may say, too, that 
the Senator has had many sad experi- 
ences with the use of the word. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me read what I 
acttraiiy'tfttTsay in Oregon, so that the 
Senator will be clear about it. This 
afternoon, after I had heard about the 
Senator’s attack on me — and I would 
have been glad to discuss his accusations 
and my statement in Oregon with him, 
and even with the Senator from Illinois — 
I called the school in Oregon where I 
spoke and talked with Mr. Monroe, who 
is the principal of that school. 

A reco fdmg. .Of ihy remarks had been 
made. I will read what I said, because I 
think it throws some light on what my 
thoughts were. I made these statements 
in answer to questions asked by the 
students. 

There was a series of questions from 
the students, dealing with the summit, 
and finally, although Mr. Monroe has 
only the answer and not the question on 
his tape — came the question to which I 
gave the answer which is being discussed 
here today. 

But first let me read the two questions 
of the students which led to this ques- 
tion: 

First, “Do you think the U-2 incident 
was handled properly by the Govern- 
ment?” 

I I do not think that the timing of the TJ-2 
incident is defensible. I think it was obvi- 
ously the wrong time. Engine failure is 
always a possibility. Every time we go up in 
_a plane we have to realize that it may come 
| down sooner than we thought. That being 
Jtrue, it seems to me that you always have 
to consider what the results of that failure 
| will be, and therefore, you would have to con- 
sider that there is 1 chance in 5, and 1 in 
. 10, and 1 in 100 chances that a flight a week 
before the summit would fail and, therefore, 
it was a risk you would not want to take at 
that particular time. 

Then the next question evidently was. 
whether I thought Mr. Khrushchev 
would have broken up the summit meet- 
ing if there had not been the U-2 flight. 
I said:- 

No, I don’t think that it would have been 
abandoned. Except for the U-2 incident it 
would not have had a psychological argu- 
ment for breaking up. Then the burden 
would have been his alone and while the 
summit may never have been a success, he 
never would have taken all the responsibility 
unless he had what he felt was an adequate 
provocation to justify his position before 
world opinion. He never would have taken 
; on the burden himself. 

Then, while as I have said, the. next 
question is not recorded, Mr. Monroe’s 
recollection was — and the answer which 


I gave would seem to be responsive to 
it — that it was : 

What would you have done if you had 
been Mr. Eisenhower ? ’• 

My fesnrvnse.wfls: 

Once the summit had broken up and once 
Mr. Khrushchev indicated his refusal to con- 
tinue I don’t think that the United States 
could — but — he said there were two condi- 
tions for continuing. One, that we apolo- 
gize. I think that that might have been 
possible to do and that second, we try those 
responsible for the flight. We could not do 
that. It would be highly unfair because the 
flight had been authorized and therefore 
that was a condition Mr. Khrushchev knew 
we couldn’t meet and therefore it Indicated 
that he wanted to break (it) up. If he 
had merely asked that the United States 
should express regret then that would have 
been a reasonable term. To say we should 
try those involved — quite obviously that 
meant that he wanted to break it up and we 
had no alternative but to let him do so. 

This statement is quite clear to me, 
at least, when taken in its context, and 
particularly taken in the context of the 
AP story of the same statement — which 
I have here. I have AP story as carried 
in the Des Moines Register. It says; 

Portland, Oreg. — John F. Kennedy said 
* * * he would have expressed regret. 

Then it says: 

Kennedy, campaigning here for votes in 
Oregon’s presidential preference primary, 
said: “I certainly would express regret at 
the timing and give assurance that it would 
not happen again.” He said, “I would ex- 
press regret that the flight did take place." 

Let me be a bit specific about this. 
It seems to me that my answer should 
be taken in its entirety and in its con- 
text. Among all the newspapermen 
who were present, including the repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press, no one 
deduced from my answer that I wanted 
the President to apologize to Khru- 
shchev. And I did not say that the 
President should apologize. But I did 
state that, if necessary to keep the sum- 
mit going-, I would have been willing to 
express regret at the timing of the U-2 
incident. And I do regret the timing 
because it helped lead to the question of 
the chances of a successful summit. It 
certainly lessened the prestige of the 
United States in the eyes of the world. 
It has helped destroy the prestige of the 
President in the eyes of the Russian 
people which was one of our greatest 
national assets. And it has given the 
impression that the President does not 
completely control some of the military 
or some of his intelligence officers. 

So I would have expressed regret if 
such an expression would have kept the 
summit going. That does not make me 
in any way a party to appeasement. I 
do not have to come before any investi- 
gating committee to rid myself of the 
suspicion of appeasement. I am not a 
“turnquote.” That statement is wholly 
inaccurate, because the total explana- 
tion of my entire position was in the one 
answer given to the schoolchildren, and 
was earried by the Associated Press. 

I think this is a difficult time in the 
life of the United States. I think that 
quite obviously we on the Democratic 


side who have a responsibility to suggest 
alternative courses of action to conduct 
an examination of our policies so that 
we may learn from past mistakes. After 
all, that is a function which the party of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania I Mr. 
Scott] has assumed on many occasions 
in the past. 

I have never abused the President per- 
sonally. I do not now advocate a policy 
which I think would weaken the United 
States — nor have I ever advocated such 
a policy. Instead, year after year, I 
have stood on the floor of this Senate 
and voted for the appropriations and 
programs which would have made 
America stronger — defense appropria- 
tions and programs to build up the 
strength of our education, our economy, 
and our health. It is these things which 
are the real test of a desire for a strong 
America. 

I say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who has been a colleague of mine 
in both the House and the Senate, and 
to the Senator from Illinois LMr. 
Dirksen], that if the Senator had in- 
formed me in advance of his projected 
attack, I would have given him my en- 
tire statement, so that he might know 
my entire point of view. 

Second, I am sure the Senator from 
Pennsylvania cannot justify his calling 
me an appeaser or cast a suspicion of 
appeasement on me. Once we begin to 
make that sort of charge — and I have 
already been attacked along a similar 
line by the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire — the great debate of the 1960 
campaign will be doomed to become 
abusive rather than a fruitful discus- 
sion of the great problems which con- 
front this Nation. ^ * * 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts regard the Oregon- 
ian as a substantial, solid newspaper? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
know Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the Senator’s 
estimate of Mr. S hoemaker? 

Mr. KENNEDY. He is a good news- 
paperman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator be- 
lieve he is a careful newspaperman? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
deny that Mr. Shoemaker, in the article 
which he read, and which I placed in 
the Record, said there w y as one thing 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
said could be done, namely, that the 
President could apologize? Does the 
Senator deny that he used the word 
“apologize”? Does the Senator deny 
that statement, if Mr. Shoemaker is a 
good, competent newspaperman? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am attempting to 
present my entire answer. I had hoped 
that when I had presented the entire 
answer, the Senator from Illinois, with 
his customary judicious, fair natures 
would recognize that any implication 
that I had said the President should 
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us from the other body, but also above 
the budget estimates. We increased the 
appropriation over $3 million above the 
budget estimates in this field. We in- 
tend Remove forward, and we would be 
delighted to receive the suggestions of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
and will giro very careful consideration 
to any suggestions from him as to fur- 
ther progress\e may make in this field. 
It is one of thVfew areas in which we 
have been able le do anything for the 
American farmer?! 

Mr. CARLSON. Wr. President, I rise 
to pay my respects Ckthe distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the senior 
Senator from Georgia/^LMr. Russell], 
and the committee for mt I believe is 
a foresighted and a propefltorogram for 
not only dealing in researchWquestions 
relating to wheat but also agricul- 
tural commodities, because, astae dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
well knows, all of them are underpres- 
sure, and we need not only to providskhe 
proper type of market for products ^it 
to find new uses for the products. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not wish to go 
into the field of utilization research. ’ 
We endeavored to increase the appro- 
priation in that area, but despite the 
advances in the past several years we 
still have a long way to go in the study 
of soils, the conservation of water, and 
other related studies which not only as- 
sist in the production of crops, but 
which will also help in the preservation 
of the fertility of our soils for genera- 
tions unborn. 

Mi-. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am very glad to 
join with my colleague in his commen- 
dation of what the committee has done 
with reference not only to research but 
also, the matter about which Dean 
Weber of Kansas State University con- 
sulted us, which was a research fund 
with reference to a study that was made. 
Did I correctly understand the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
tMr. Russell] to say that that research 
program will be continued and that 
funds will be made available for it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The Senator’s^ 
colleague asked about the item whicj 
has to do with rural electrification 
search, which the. budget recommcngfid 
be discontinued. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senate is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Through the ^appli- 
cation of funds, as the bill nojjr stands 
and comes before the Senate, ^provides 
for that work to be done f# another 
year at Manhattan, Kans. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thgfik the dis- 
tinguished Senator and tl$ members of 
the committee for that^ ;onsi deration 
because, as I understood from the re- 
ports that we had, that 'was in its com- 
pletion stage, and provision should be 
made for completing Jt. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. $ I am glad to yield to 
the fighting friend of agriculture, the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota. 


Mr. YOUNG. I thank my friend from 
Georgia for those kind comments. The 
bill as approved by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee I believe represents 
a reasonable approach to the many in- 
volved agricultural problems. I wish to 
commend the Senator from Georgia for 
his usual good job in the handling of the 
bill. Not all farm organizations and 
other groups got all they wanted, but I 
think the adjustments made in the bill 
were necessary ones and the ones which 
will please the great majority of the 
Members of Congress as well as people 
generally. 

As the Senator pointed out, there 
were only two sizable increases in the 
appropriation bill, and those were nec- 
essary ones which had to be made be- 
cause a point of order was raised on the 
House floor on the ground that contracts 4 
had been entered into regarding the cor 
servation reserve program. The 
mainder of the increases made by Mie 
Senate committee were very wdfthy 
ones involving, for example, incregies in 
loan authorizations for REA arujF RTA, 
some research items, and sogm other 
idjustments. On the wholejhs I said 
•eviously, I think it is now# very good 
btk and one which should iSrovoke very 
little debate on the Senate floor. 

RUSSELL. I thapfe the Senator. 

I thiilk, the bill is as wqjJFbalanced as we 
can mike it in thes^times. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator j%ld? ¥ 

Mr. RUSiJpLL. |field. 

Mr. AIK&,. £ wish merely to take 
time enough «|^anmend both the chair- 
man of the AlHeultural Appropriations 
SubcommitteeJn|d the ranking member 
of the comn^fteeTjiid the Senator from 
North Dakota IMr.^orKG] on the excel- 
lent job thfy did in spect to the Agri- 
cultural 4$propriatioi&ill, not only this 
year but 'for several yairs last passed, 
and ev$J? since I have MaLthe privilege 
of bein'g a member of the^hbcommittee. 

I behave the fact that AmVican agri- 
culture is now the best inmhe whole 
woj*Td is due largely to the forSjght and 
tbs attention which these 2 metfcon the 
^ Subcommittee, composed of abllk. Sen- 
ators, in particular have given to£cur 
requirements. 

I become a little tired when I hi 
people complain because we have enou 
to eat and wear in this country and 
little besides. We can imagine what the 1 
situation would be today if we did not 
have a good supply of wheat, feed grains, 
and other farm commodities on hand. 
What happened at the summit confer- 
ence would have been almost a minor 
matter compared with what would hap- 
pen if we became a deficit agricultural 
country. We could not stand up. The 
attention given to the preservation of 
our soil and water resources by the com- 
mittee headed by the Senator from 
Georgia tMr. Russell] has been out- 
standing. If we do not take care of our 
soil and water resources in this coun- 
try, it will not make a bit of difference 
how many missiles we have, or how far 
they will shoot, because we shall be the 
underdog in any international contro- 
versy which may arise. 

I am glad to take this opportunity to 
thank these leaders of American agri- 


culture who have done such outstanding 
work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to express to 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
for myself, and for the distinguished 
Senator from Nortti Dakota LMr. 
Young] our deep ajfpreciation for his 
complimentary ref orences. It was a very 
happy and fortuitous day for the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont came 
to be an ex#mcio member and brought 
to the committee the results of his years 
of expertmee on the standing Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, as well 
as hij/sympathetic interest in the prob- 
lemafljf American agriculture, the future 
of #ur soils, and in the preservation of 
resources. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the livestock producers in Texas 
suffer tremendous losses each year from 
screw-worm infestation, and there is a 
tremendous need for an eradication pro- 
gram in the Southwest similar to that 
which has so effectively brought the 
screw-worn under control in the South- 
eastern part of the country. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee will remember that I brought this 
situation to his attention last year, and 
I was pleased to see that on page 3 of 
the committee report the committee took 
cognizance of the menace facing the 
livestock producers in the Southwest and 
requested the Department to investigate 
the feasibility of developing an eradica- 
tion program and to report to the com- 
mittee on the feasibility and require- 
ments for such a program. 

I have explained to my constituents 
that the committee would expect the De- 
partment to act on this request in the 
near future, and in any event in time for 
the report to be considered by the com- 
mittee during the next session of the 
Congress, when it considers the appro- 
priation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation for the fiscal year 
1962. 

I inquire of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia if that is his understand- 
ing of what the committee had in mind 
when it included this language in the 
committee report on page 3? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. The distin- 
guished Senator from Texas urged the 
committee last year and again this year 
L to consider the interest of the livestock 
•oducers of Texas and the Southwest in 
eradication program. We know as a 
matter of common knowledge that the 
sor %r worm has caused heavy losses to 
thoselkivestock producers. 

A ntinber of producers wrote to mem- 
bers ofljthe committee. Judge Mon- 
tague, headed the Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association for many years, dis- 
cussed the nmtter with me. I have can- 
vassed the sufeject informally with the 
Department atM they have advised me 
there are a number of problems which 
would require intensive research and 
planning before they would undertake 
to start an eradication program such as 
was applied in the Southeast. 

The committee has directed the De- 
partment to investigate this matter fully 
and we certainly expect to have a report 
on this subject not later than the time 
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the Department ol Agriculture budget / it wanted to call, including Mr. Boulay 


is submitted for fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. X thank the 
Senator for his complete response to my 
inquiry. X am very grateful for the in- 
terest he always shows to the solution of 
problems in our section of the country. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

i' . President, I 
note" that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Scott] and the Senator from Illi- 
nois are in the Chamber. This after- 
noon the Senator from Pennsylvania 
made some statements on the floor of 
the Senate with regard to some state- 
ments of mine, as follows: 

I might also add, In connection with the 
statement of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy, as reported in 
the Portland Oregonian, that the Senator 
himself said: 

“Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize. I 
think that might have been possible to do.” 

Then the quotation goes on to other 
matters. 

The report in that Oregonian is that: 

"Later Kennedy modified the word ‘apolo- 
gize,’ and said the President might ‘express 
regret.’ ” 

‘‘It is my hope — 

The Senator from Pennsylvania went 
on to say — 

that neither the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts nor that other candidate for 
the Presidency, Governor Stevenson, will — 
either one of them — brand himself as a 
‘‘tumquote.” It Is my hope that they will 
relieve themselves of the curse of suspicion 
of appeasement, and It Is my hope that the 
unity, which started out so well in support 
of the President and in support of the ad- 
ministration, may somehow be found again.” 

Now let me quote from an Associated 
Press dispatch headed “Summit,” which 
I have just taken from the news ticker, as 
follows : 

Scott replied heatedly that he had not 
called them appeasers. But he said quota- 
tions attributed to them Indicated to him 
they wanted to follow a soft line In dealing 
with the Russians. He said they should be 
called before an Investigating committee to 
testify on their views. 

Mr. President, is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania suggesting that I be called 
before an investigating committee? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will con- 
tinue to read my notes and other notes 
which other Senators made, he will note 
that I did not suggest that he be called 
before an investigating committee. I 
suggested that Mr. Boulay, the author of 
the French newspaper article, be called 
to testify if the committee saw fit, with 
respect to the interview which he al- 
legedly had wjth Governor Stevenson, 
and that Governor Stevenson be invited 
to appear to give his version of the in- 
terview. 

At another point I said that I see no 
objection to an investigation of all the 
facts involving American foreign policy 
if the Committee on Foreign Relations 
wished to make such an investigation, 
and that it might call all the witnesses 


and Mr. Stevenson. 

I have reread my own notes, and I do 
not recall at any point ever suggesting 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, for whom I have a very 
high regard, as he knows, be asked to 
appear before any investigating commit- 
tee. To that extent the Associated Press 
statement, as read by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, does not seem to follow 
the Record in the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
ask the Senator if he believes that I am 
under suspicion of appeasement? 

Mr. SCOTT. On the contrary; I sug- 
gested that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts may relieve himself— and I made 
the suggestion in good will — of the sus- 
picion of appeasement. 

I made reference to a newspaper ar- 
ticle printed in the Portland Oregonian, 
written by Mr. Marvin Shoemaker, which 
quotes the Senator as saying: 

Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Elsenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize. 

Then the report in the Oregonian 
stated: 

Later Kennedy modified the word “apolo- 
gize,” and said the President might “express 
regret.” 

I may say that if the Senator from 
Massachusetts feels that President 
Eisenhower should apologize to Khru- 
shchev, as first reported in the paper, 
that he now has an opportunity — and I 
am very hopeful indeed that he will use 
it— to relieve himself of any suspicion of 
appeasement, because In my opinion it 
would be appeasement to have the Presi- 
dent apologize. If, however, the Sena- 
tor’s later, explanation, with respect to 
expressing regrets, which he made in 
Oregon, is correct, and he was mis- 
quoted — then, in my mind, it does not 
qualify him in accordance with my pre- 
vious remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Has the Senator 
from Pennsylvania any other source, be- 
sides the newspaper in Oregon, of the 
statement which he later said was a mis- 
quotation? 

Mr. SCOTT. My only source Is the 
newspaper publication itself, and that 
the byline is by Mr. Marvin Shoemaker, 
the political writer of the Portland Ore- 
gonian. If the Senator is prepared to 
say that he made none of these state- 


that, if he did not make the first remark 
or if he did not make the second remark, 
I am very happy that those remarks were 
not made. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does not the Sena- 
tor think it would have been more in 
keeping with Senate rule XIX if he had 
informed me that he was going to make 
an attack on me? 

Mr. SCOTT. I may say to the Sena- 
tar that it is not always possible to know 
when the Senator from Massachusetts 
is available, and that because of the Sen- 
ator's other obligations, this is probably 
more true of him than of many other 
Members of the Senate, and we fully un- 
derstand it and are in accord with the 
reasons for the Senator’s absences. Fur- 
ther, my remarks were made subsequent 
to the remarks made by the distin- 
guished minority leader. At the time I 
rose I had not fully made up my mind 
as to what references I might make to 
the material which had already been in- 
serted in the Record by the the minori- 
ty leader, including the news item to 
which I have referred. It occurred at 
the convening of the Senate today. Cer- 
tainly I did not intend any discourtesy 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
However, it is virtually impossible to 
know when the name of the Senator 
from Massachusetts will be mentioned in 
the Senate. That is not the fault of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I consider it to be 
completely the fault of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. This is not just an- 
other mention of my name. It is a 
unique situation. I do not recall that 
any other Senator has ever made the 
suggestion that I come before the Senate 
or before an investigating committee to 
purge myself of the suspicion of ap- 
peasement. Certainly the courtesy of 
advance notice should have been ex- 
tended to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
especially when his remarks were com- 
ing close to being a violation of rule 
XIX, part 2, which states : 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or 
indirectly, by any form of words Impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator. 

The actual record of the Official Re- 
porter uses the word “turncoat.” I am 
aware of the fact that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania may well have coined an 


ments, and that the newspaper writer is original phrase on later consideration, or 
incorrect or made an error in having at- 
tributed it to the Senator, I will be very 
glad indeed to take note of what the 
Senator says. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And from what pa- 
per did the Senator get the statement 
that I had been misquoted? 

Mr. SCOTT. I believe the context 
states that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts made the statement: 

“Khrushchev laid down two conditions to 
President Eisenhower for going on with the 
summit meeting. One was to apologize.” 

Later Kennedy modified the word “apolo- 
gize,” and said the President might “express 
regret.” 


The newspaper article Indicates that 
the Senator himself modified the earlier 
remark. To be entirely fail’, I repeat 


he may have made it at that time. But 
his accentuation was not distinct, and 
the Official Reporter took down the word 
“turncoat.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a correction, because 
the Senator is proceeding on a line 
which: is not in accordance with what 
actually happened? Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that I had written 
down on a newspaper at the time, on one 
of the desks here, the word “turn- 
quote” before I spoke it. It was clearly 
understood in the gallery and was so 
recorded on the first teletype report of 
my original remarks; that when some- 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 2130. An act to authorize a payment to 
the Government of Japan; 

H.R. 9465. An act to authorize the loan 
of one submarine to Canada and the ex- 
tension of a loan of a naval vessel to the 
Government of the Republic of China; 

H.R. 9818. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the State of Florida; 

H.R. 10809. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, 
research and development, construction and 
equipment, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 502. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune; and 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Architect of the Capitol to present to 
the Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress from the State of Hawaii the offi- 
cial flag of the United States bearing 50 
stars which is first flown over the west front 
of the U.S. Capitol. 


LAUNCHING BY UNITED STATES TO- 
DAY OF 2% -TON MIDAS EARTH 

SATELLITE 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, some 
very interesting news has .just come over 
the wire. We hear so much criticism and 
so much talk about failures of the United 
States, about the missile race, the satel- 
lite race, the gap in the air, and so on, 
that I think the Senate should take due 
notice of this event. 

I read from a news dispatch dated 
today: 

Cape Canaveral. — The United States 
launched a 2% -ton Midas earth satellite to- 
day to test a spy-in-the-sky system for de- 
tecting hostile missiles within seconds after 
they are fired. 

An 88-foot, two-stage Atlas-Agena blasted 
from the cape at 12:37 p.m., e.s.t, (1:37 p.m. 
e.d.t.) with the limousine-sized moonlet. 
The rumble may echo in diplomatic hails. 

The satellite, duhbed Midas II and essen- 
tially a repeat of a shot which failed February 
26, was equipped with a super-cooled infra- 
red sensor to spot missile launchings from 
an orbit about 300 miles above earth. 

The space-borne alarm system, peering 
over thousands of square miles each second, 
would give America a 30-minute warning of 
an impending missile onslaught. This is 
about twice the warning time available with 
present radar systems. 

The Air Force planned to test the satellite 
with flares fired at Edwards Air Force Base 
and Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., this 
week. It also was reported the Air Force 
might time the launchings of intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles to coincide with a pass 
by Midas II. 

Sources said the flares will be seen as a 
rosy glow over a radius of 50 miles. Scien- 
tists also said the satellite would be able to 
tell the difference between missile firings and 
other heat sources on earth. 

Midas— short for missile defense alarm 
system — is the first step in a top-secret U.S, 
military plan for an International open 
skies arrangement of its own, hinged on qpacs 


satellites circling in polar orbits above every 
inch of earth’s surface. 

In the three-part system, Midas satellites 
will pick up enemy missile firings almost in- 
stantaneously, Samos reconnaissance satel- 
lites will get television views of military in- 
stallations and Advent communications sa- 
tellites will relay the information to U.S. 
authorities. 

Operational versions of the spy satellites 
may he in the skies in groups of about one 
dozen within 2 years. 

Midas II— last of the series to be launched 
here — was a prototype designed to see 
whether the alarm system will work. It 
was aimed toward an orbit that would carry 
It over a compartively narrow band around 
the Equator, but not over Russian territory. 

The big rocket eased from its pad slowly 
at first as its 360,000-pound thrust engines 
built up power. This was the same propul- 
sion system which drove an Atlas missile a 
record 9,000 miles last week. 

The Atlas was to drop away after burn- 
out. Then 10 minutes of coasting and after 
that, the firing of the bullet-shaped Agena 
section to drive the satellite into orbit. 

During the coasting phase two small he- 
lium jets perform their task of getting the 
satellite into proper position with its nose 
pointing to earth and putting the payload 
into an orbit as nearly circular as possible. 

The instrument package weighed more 
than 3,000 pounds, largest ever sent Into 
space by a U.S. rocket. The instruments 
and the second-stage casing were designed 
to remain attached for a gross weight of 
about 5,000 pounds , 

The planned orbit would carry Midas II 
28 degrees north and south of the Equator — 
as far north as Cape Canaveral and the 
southern section of Red China and as far 
south as the southern tips of Brazil and 
Africa. 

The complex satellite was secret but the 
key to Its success lay in the performance of 
the deep-frozen "eye” which was designed to 
spot a missile by Infrared radiations from 
Its exhaust. 

Mr. President, I think that is one of 
the most gratifying and one of the most 
successful things we have achieved since 
we have been part of the space age, and 
certainly since the Russians sent up the 
first sputnik in October 1957. 

We hear a great deal about the fail- 
ures of the United States of America. 
The minute a missile which is fired from 
Cape Canaveral fails, the information 
is hurled all over this country and all 
over the world. The Russians advertise 
only their successes, and conceal their 
failures. 

All along during the last few months, 
and in the last 2 or 3 years, we have 
heard never a word about any failure of 
the Russians, but we have always heard 
of their successes. I think it is time to 
talk about some of the American suc- 
cesses. One of our successes was the 
9,000-mile shot of the Atlas missile the 
other day. Today, Midas II, which is a 
tremendous step forward, a step of 
which all Americans can be proud, is 
another of our great successes. 


.QUESTIONS FOR RUSSIA TO 
I ANSWER 

' Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
the Foreign Relations Committee hears 
representatives of the State Department 
and others on the developments which 
took place in connection with the con- 
templated summit meeting, I will wish to 


get the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

First. To what extent has the Soviet 
Union been spying in the United States, 
West Germany, and other nations? 

Second. How many times it has 
breached its commitments to other na- 
tions in the world — especially the captive 
nations? 

Third. Is there a difference between 
spying by foot on land on the one'hand, 
and by plane in the air on the other? 

Fourth. Is it in the interset of our 
country that we abandon the general 
and traditional methods of acquiring in- 
telligence? 

Fifth. If we do so, what are the proba- 
bilities of the Soviet Union following a 
similar course? 

Sixth. Why did the Communists break 
their treaty with the Poles in World War 
II and stab the Poles in the back while 
the latter were fighting the Nazis? 

Seventh. What are the details con- 
cerning the brutal massacre of Polish 
soldiers by the Communists in the Katyn 
forests? 

Eighth. Why, in World War II, did the 
Reds, while advancing westward and 
nearing Poland, induce the Polish people 
of Warsaw to heroically rebel against 
the Nazi occupiers and then abandon 
them to slaughter by the Nazis? 

Ninth. Why did the Soviet break its 
pledged word that the people of the sat- 
ellite nations, under free and open elec- 
tions, would be permitted to choose the 
type of government they wanted? 

Tenth. Why did the Soviet aid and 
induce the Red Chinese to use their 
military power against South Korea, re- 
sulting in death and injury to thousands 
of American boys? 

Eleventh. Why did the Soviet encour- 
age the Red Chinese in the bombard- 
ment and killing of innocent people at 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands? 

Twelfth. What is the explanation for 
the mass and merciless murder of the 
freedom fighters of Hungary, Poland, 
and East Germany, who were fighting 
for liberation in those respective coun- 
tries? 

I do not contemplate, as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, al- 
lowing a crafty leader of a Communist 
government to point the finger of sus- 
picion and guilt toward our Nation, 
when the hands of that person are drip- 

C with the blood of innocent people. 



THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE 
Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it was 
almost 10 years ago on June 1, 1950, 
when I made what ultimately was re- 
ferred to as the “declaration of con- 
science.” In that statement I stated my 
disagreement with some segments of my 
own Republican Party on certain politi- 
cal tactics. In that statement I said 
that I believed in certain basic rights — - 
among them being the right to criticize, 
the right to protest and the right of 
independent thought. 

I still believe in those rights — and 
that the Democrats should have them 
in the fullest extent for criticizing the 
Republican administration. I do not 
believe that anyone should have to 
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appear, out of loyalty, to condone be- 
havior with which he takes issue. 

I believe that the Republican admin- 
istration is subject to criticism on the 
handling of the U-2 affair — and conse- 
quently fair game politically for the 
Democrats. I do not believe the Demo- 
crats should be silenced by a loyalty gag. 

Instead I believe that full and open 
discussion is in the best interest of our 
country and our people. I believe that 
honestly expressed difference of opin- 
ion — constructively expressed difference 
of opinion — should never be smothered. 
I believe that the opposition party has 
the obligation to criticize that with 
which it does not agree. 

I believe that private citizens are to 
be commended for speaking their minds 
whether by letters to the newspapers, 
publicly, or by letters to their Senators 
and Representatives. 

Yes, Mr. President, I believe in speak- 
ing up when I disagree with the Presi- 
dent of the United States even though 
he be the head of the political party of 
which I am a member. I have done it 
in the past. I have done it today in 
voting to override his veto of the de- 
pressed areas bill. I shall do it in the 
future. 

But, Mr. President, in my belief in the 
full right to disagree and criticize, I do 
not believe that President Eisenhower 
has disgraced the United States, as was 
implied on the floor of the Senate yes- 
terday. 

I do not believe that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of Maine be- 
lieve that President Eisenhower has dis- 
graced the United States, as was implied 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday. 

Nor do I believe in publicizing and up- 
holding the slur made upon the President 
of the United States, as was done yes- 
terday on the floor of the Senate, with 
the reading into the Record of the state- 
ment that “we had better start electing 
Presidents who are young enough to keep 
their wits until they finish their terms.” 
Nor do I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Maine sub- 
scribe to such a slurring statement 
against the President of the United 
States. 

I believe that the administration is 
subject to criticism on the handling of 
the U-2 affair. But I want no part of 
slurring statements charging the Presi- 
dent with disgracing the United States, 
and reflecting upon his mentality. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FARM CREDIT 

ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1961 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12117) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia, unfortunately an emergency 
matter has arisen which will take me 
from the floor of the Senate, and I have 


a statement on the agriculture bill which 
I shall ask to insert in the Record. 
However, there happens to be one spe- 
cial question which I would like to have 
answered by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I shall be glad to an- 
swer the question if I can. 

Mr. MORSE. May I say now, as I 
said in my statement, that there is not 
a single Senator who does not appreci- 
ate the wonderful work which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Russell] has 
done on the argicultural appropriation, 
as he has done in so many years past. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for that 
commendation. 

Mr. MORSE. In the course of my 
statement I would have observed: 

“I am happy to see that the committee 
has seen fit to institute a pilot program for 
estimates on tomatoes and celery. In this 
connection I can only express my hope again 
to the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee that this action this year may 
break the logjam which has precluded the 
Department of Agriculture from submitting 
requests for funds to provide crop reports 
upon our cane and bushberry production. 
Can the chairman provide me with any sug- 
gestions as to how those of us who recog- 
nize the importance of these small fruits 
to the agricultural economy of our States, 
may further impress the Department with 
our needs in this area? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from Oregon will recall that 
last year, I believe, we included some 
funds In the appropriation bill for this 
purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Department has 
taken a rather dim view of the proposal. 

Tire department officials seem to be 
very dubious about the value and the 
necessity for it. All that we have been 
able to get from them is a statement 
that they would furnish us with a report 
as to the yearend production, and would 
begin developing a plan for a reporting 
service that they would submit if the 
Congress desired to adopt a more com- 
plete program. 

Mr. MORSE. There Is no question 
about the fact that the chairman of the 
subcommittee has made clear that he 
thinks we should have such reports. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Last year the sub- 
committee added language in the com- 
mittee report that within the amount 
provided in the bill, that the Depart- 
ment should Institute this program. 
The matter was brought up in the hear- 
ings again this year, and we were told 
that they would make yearend reports 
as to the total production and would 
submit to us next year some plan for a 
reporting service. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much. I intend to 
continue to press for Agricultural De- 
partment approval of this request. In 
my state it is of importance. 

The people in the fruit and berry in- 
dustry of my State, in my judgment, are 
entitled to this service from our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Again I wish to 
thank the Senator from Georgia for the 
assistance he has been to us. I am 
pleased to repeat on the floor of the 
Senate what I have said to farm groups 
in Oregon, that we have not a better 


friend in the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture than the Senator from Georgia, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
lam sure he will do everything he can 
to be of assistance to us in getting the 
reports we have been pleading for. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am grateful to the 
Senator for his remarks. Because of 
the condition in which the fanners of 
this country find themselves today, there 
is very little Congress can do for them. 
Therefore, I have felt a greater desire to 
assist them in such ways as I can in the 
appropriation bill in view of the fact that 
we have been unable to secure the two- 
thirds vote necessary to enact new legis- 
lation over the President’s vetoes. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Record 
at this point in my remarks the state- 
ment I prepared to use in the debate this 
afternoon. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Senator Morse 

The distinguished Senator from Georgia 
and his colleagues have earned our thanks 
for having improved the agricultural appro- 
priations hill in many particulars as the re- 
sult of their study. Those of us who hall 
from the Western States particularly would 
commend the increases which have been 
provided for soil and water research and 
facility needs. ’The increase of $495,800 for 
this program for operating funds and the 
$200,000 for the development of plans and 
specifications for needed construction at ex- 
isting facilities are sound expenditures. 

The $25,000 for a further step-up in the 
sheep scabies eradication program and the 
$19 million provided for brucellosis eradica- 
tion will both be welcomed by many Oregon 
farmers. Likewise the committee action to 
restore the full amount of the budget re- 
quest for State experiment stations is laud- 
able. Even though the increase for this 
purpose is over a million dollars more than 
, allowed by the House, it is Justifiable. 

The Extension Service increase of $1.13 
million over the budget reflects a confidence 
in the importance of this vital program 
which is shared by a great many of us who 
have profited by the advice and counsel of 
our own extension agents. I am particularly 
gratified that the committee is recommend- 
ing $250,000 over the budget estimate to per- 
mit the staffing of 20 additional soil conser- 
vation districts. Letters from every part of 
my State have told me of the difficulty faced 
by existing districts as SCS personnel were 
spread’ thin to service the districts being 
newly organized. Small watershed protec- 
tion funds, a million and a quarter over the 
budget estimate, and $9,250,000 over fiscal 
1960 will be of great help In protecting this 
most important natural resource. 

The $18 million provided by both House 
and Senate for flood prevention work in the 
11 authorized watersheds, is $3 million more 
than the Bureau of the Budget was willing 
to recommend. Here, too, in my judgment 
the committee took action in the public 
interest. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service recom- 
mendations of the committee, especially 
those relating to accelerating the lamb-on- 
fecd reports will be particularly important 
to many sheepmen of our Western area. 

Both the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion increases are to be commended highly. 
The services provided by these agencies to 
our farmers are among the finest contribu- 
tions made by any of the farm agencies. 
Both agencies have in the past striven to 
help the farmer to help himself in the lm- 
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WEEK IN REVIEW" 

Moscow vs. Washington 

This was a day.-by.-day account 
of how the dramatic story un- 
folded: • 

Thursday, May 5. Khrushchev 
•arefully sets the stage for an an- 
nouncement that electrifies the Su- 
preme Soviet — an American plane 
has been shot down over Soviet 
Union. In an effort to trap the 
United States into a false denial, 
Khrushchev withholds details. The 
U. S. falls Into the trap. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Agency 'says one of its weather 
research planes is missing on r a 
flight in’ Turkey and suggests it 
may accidentally have strayed over 
the Soviet border. 

Friday, May 6. Khrushchev Ifets 
the American story stand as the 
Russians stage protest meetings 
over plane incident. Indignation: 
rises in U. S. over Soviet charges 
as State Department entangles it- 
self still further- with declaration 
that there has never been any de- 
liberate attempt to violate Soviet 
air space. j. 

Saturday, May 7. Khrushchevs 

springs the trap. He discloses that 
pilot Powers is alive and has con- 
fessed to espionage after being 
shot down over Sverdlovsk on a 
flight that began in Pakistan 
and was to end in Norway. State 
Department is silent for several 
hours. Then, in effect, it acknowl- 
edges that U. S. planes have been 
spying on Russia but says no 
flight as described by Khrushchev 
was authorized by officials in 
Washington. 

Sunday. Dismay is expressed in 
Allied capitals and in Washington 
over the timing of the Powers mis- 
sion, the false U. S. denial and the 
implication that the President was 
not aware of the flight, s 

Monday, Khrushchev heightens 
the pressure with a warning of 
rocket attacks on U. S. foreign 
bases used for air intelligence mis- 
sions. Herter indicates flights will 
continue and reverses the previous 
disclaimer of Eisenhowe’s responsi- 
bility. 

Tuesday. U. S. vowg ‘to defend 
allies if Russians attack bases. 
Moscow protests plane flight infor- 
mal note to U. s. dnd says Powers 
will be tried as spy. 


Eisenhower Comments 

Wednesday. Volume and inten- 
sity of the dialogue between Wash- 
ington and Moscow increases. 
Eisenhower says intelligence ac- 
tivities are vital to free world's 
survival. He says he directed that 
program be carried out in every 
“feasible" Way. Khrushchev holds 
impromptu press' 'conference in 
Moscow at display of wreckage of 
Powers’ plane and equipment. In 
remarks hbld up by Soviet censors 
for twenty-four hours, then re- 
leased, Khrushchev warns spying 
could lead to ntl'clear war. He casts 
doubt on whether Eisenhower 
would still be welcome in Moscow. 

Thursday. In an effort to take 
some of the heat out of the con- 
troversy, the U. s. dispatches a 
note .to Moscow declaring there 
had been no “aggressive intent” 
behind .the flights over the Soviet 
Union. Eisenhower indicates he 
still plans to go to Moscow unless 
Khrushchev \y|^raws the invi- 
tation. '.1 

• iji*. 

Friday. Moscqyy cancels visit of 
Soviet Air Force-chief to U. S. be- 
cause of charged atmosphere. 
It sends protests t* Turkey, Pakis- 
tan and Norway over U. S. air 
reconnaissance from' bheir bases. 
Norway s protest/ S. over 

Powers’ reported jSffi*ft<> larfd at 
Norwegian base. ' ,! *f J " 

Saturday. Rhriishcb|V, on arrival 
in Paris 'for; the sujnmit meeting, 
says in ah obvious allusion to the 
U-2 incident,, that “certain military 
interests” are trying to continue 
the cold war. Russia warns Canada 
a gkins t permitting U. S. Planes to 
fly intelligence missions from Ca- 
nadian bases. 


What Powers' fat.e will be is not 
known outside Russia. Khrushchev 
said he .would be tried "severely” 
as a spy— - a chagre that in Russia 
is punishable by seven 'to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment or - by death. 

The Russians have not' produced 
Mr. Powers ■ in public, although 
they have indicated they might 
stage a press conference for h .n. 

j The U. S. Embassy in Moscow 
has asked to be allowed to see Mr, , 
Powers but the Russians have not ', 
said whether they would grant the • 

request. 
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Week of Tumult’ 

This is a day-by-day account of 
the momentous week. 

SUNDAY 

"The shadow of the U-2 hangs 
over Paris as Premier Khrushchev, . 
President Eisenhower, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and President de 
Gaulle make final preparations for 
their long-awaited summit confer- 
ence. Khrushchev, in the preceding 
week, had roundly denounced the 
United States for sending the U-2 
on an espionage flight over Russia 
and reacted even mpre strongly to 
implications by Secretary of. State 
Herter and Eisenhower that such 
flights ipight continue. Now, in 
private conversations with Mac- 
millan and de Gaulle, Khrushchev 
gives his price for participating in 

I: he summit conference: the United 
States must call off over-flights 
of Russia; apologize for the past 
acts of “aggression”; and punish 
those responsible for them. The 
President, when apprised of the 
Khrushchev terms, informs Mac- 
millan and de Gaulle that the over- 
flights have been suspended and 
will not be resumed. But he re- 
jects the other, Khrushchev terms 
which amount, In effect, to a de- 
mand that Eisenhower punish 
himself. The reply is conveyed to 
Khrushchev: 

The U. S. orders a world-wide 
alert of its armed forces. 


Khrushchev 'rejects a request hy 

rg of the T8®nffbur, insists 
* 0 *stead on a session with ministers 
Mind aides present. The four lead- 
WMs. accompanied by eighteen other 
officials, assemble around a huge 
round table in the green-draped , 
cabinet room of the Elysee Palace. I 
TBif sreating. order around the table i 
is- de ’Gaulle, Khrushchev, Eisen- i 
- toower and Macmillan. Khrushchev 1 
is ilao&ed by Soviet Defense Min- | 
Ister Marshal Rodion Y. Malinov- 
1 sky and Foreign Minister Andrei 
A. Gromyko. There is no exchange 
of pleasantries or handshakes. The 
atmosphere is tense. 

Khrushchev asks for the floor 
immediately after brief introduc- 
tory remarks by de Gaulle and 
launches into a bitter denunciation 1 
of Eisenhower and the United 
States. His manner Is curt, rude 
and defiant. He repeats his three : 
demands on the over-flights, ac- 
cuses Eisenhower of “treachery” 
and a "bandit” policy and says 
that in the circumstances Russia 
cannot participate in negotiations 
"of even those questions which 
have matured.” He startles his 
listeners with the statement that 
the 'Uj2 ( incident deeply involves 
“internal , politics” in the Soviet 
Union and he suggests that the 
summit conference be postponed 
for six to eight months in the 
hope that "another” United States 
Government will understand the 
futility of “pursuing aggressive 

MtffM^fthdraws Invitation 

’sr?*.* r.H 

. ' fflyugbchw winds up the unprec- 
edented face-to-face attack on 
Eisenhower by withdrawing the in- 
vitation to the President to visit 
the Soviet Union, originally sched- 
uled for June 10. 

Esenhower sits tight-lipped and 
grim through the hour-long speech 
and translation. Then, in measured 
tones and with an obvious attempt 
to control his temper (“He was 
not just angry; he was absolutely 
furious,” aides reported later) he 
reminds Khrushchev of the pledge 
that the over-flights are not to be 
resumed, but says the Soviet “ulti- 
matum” will ndYer be acceptable 
to the United 'fetates. ■ 

Macmillan atidyde Gaulley in an 
effort to save tm summit confer- 
ence, plead with Khrushchev not 
to publish his speech. Khrushchev 
replies that he Will publish his 
statement- in fuil at the time of 
his own choosing. Within an hour 
it is released to the world press. 

In the evening, Macmillan calls 
on Khrushchev in a last ditch at- 
tempt to salvage the sumrtiit meet- 
ing. “I appealed to hirii not to 
make impossible the negbtiations 
on which all our hopes depend,” 
Macmillan later told the House of 
Commons. “I was not without 
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■s flayed put in a scene that might 

be comic if its overtones were not 
so tragic. The Western Big Three 
assemble at the Ellysde Palace at 
3 P. M. in response to a formal 
invitation from de Gaulle for a 
summit session. Khrushchev is not 
there. He is off touring the French 
countryside, chopping wood and 
j oking with farmers. A Khrushchev 
aide telephones to find out whether 
Eisenhower is ready to apologize 
for the over-flights and punish 
those responsible; otherwise Khru- 
shchev will not attend the session. 

De Gaulle dispatches motorcycle 
riders to try to obtain from Khru- 
shchev a reply in writing to the 
summit invitation. Khrushchev re- 
plies, via an aide, that he is still 
awaiting an answer to his questions 
and has no intention of replying in 
writing. 

Meeting Adjourns 

The Westerri Big Three adjourn 
at 5 P- M. TKe conference that 
never got under way is at an end. 
The Western leaders issue a com- 
munique declaring that because of 
the "attitude” of Khrushchev it has 
not been possible to begin summit 
discussions. The communique says 
of the Western Big Three: 

They themselves remain ready 
to take part in such negotiations 
at any suitable time in the fu- 
ture. 

WEDNESDAY 

At a huge, tumultuous press con- 
ference at which he is alternately 
booed and cheered, Khrushchev 
stages one of the most amazing 
performances within the memory 
of Western correspondents. Again 
flanked 1*r Malinovsky and Gro- 
myko, theBoviet leader pounds the 
table, hurls insults and epithets at 
the Untied States, and shouts with 
rage during a two-hour and twenty 
minute session. He calls the ac- 
tions of the United States — and in- 
ferentially those of Eisenhower — • 
"thief-like,” “piratical,” and “cow- 
ardly” and says the warmongers 
in the Pentagon should be taken 
"by the scruff of^the neck” and 
given a “good shake.” 

Khrushchev refers to Eisenhower 
as a “fishy” friend and heaps ridi- 
cule on what he calls the Presi- 
dent’s offer of a “favor” to call 
off the over-flights. He threatens 
“devastating” blows at bases used 
for United States espionage flights 
and says: Russia is going to sign 
a peace treaty With East Germany 
-when, is “our business,” 
Following the news conference, 
Gromyko dispatches a cablegram 
to the U. N. Security Council call- 
ing for an urgent meeting to dis- 
cuss the “aggressive” acts of the 
1 “a threat 
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THURSDAY 

Khrushchev flies to East Berlin 
and keeps the' WoTld 'in suspense 
about his plans for an East Ger- ; 
man peace treaty. 'EtsdMiower, ap- 
pearing somewhat subdued, is en- 
thusiastically greeted by crowds in 
Lisbon. . .. . . 

In the TJ. :N. Security Council 
debate on the Soviet charge is set 
for this Monday. 


In a speech at a Communist 
party rally in East Berlin, Khru- 
shchev announces that Russia plans 
no unilateral moves on West Berlin 
or East Germany in the immediate 
future. He says: h. a, 

The existing situation .will ap- 
parently have to be preserved 
till the heads of government 
meeting, which, it is to be hoped, 
will take place in six or eight . 
months. 

Sensing disappointment among 
his audience at the announcement, 
Khrushchev interrupts his inter- 
preter to interpolate the remark 
that the East Germans should wait 
“and the matter will get more 
mature.” £\ J { 

Two hundred thousand persons 
turn out to greet the President on 
his arrival ! in. Washington. He 
warns Americans to be watchful 
for “more irritations” and possibly 
incidents as a result of the Paris 
impasse. In London, Macmillan 
sounds the same theme. The West 
must be prepared for “new threats 
and new dangers,” he says. 

An American C-47 transport, on 
a flight from Copenhagen to Ham- 
burg with nine persons aboard, is 
reported down in East Germany, 
creating concern in the West over 
possible new Communist protests 
over border violations. 


SATURDAY 

Khrushchev welcomed on return 
to Moscow' in reception boycotted 
by U. S. diplomats. 

Soviet authorities in East Ger- 
many announce they had “forced 
down” the. C-47 and taken the nine 
passengers and crew into custody . 
The tt. S. asks the Russians for 
the immediate release of the nine. 

* * * 

Premier Khrushchev’s sharply 
contradictory performances m 
Paris and Berlin created equally 
contradictory reactions throughout 
the world. The immediate reaction 
to his Paris behavior was world- 
wide shock. The general feeling 
seemed to be that the Soviet leader 
had dissipated a good case over the 
U-2 incident by over-playing his 
hand and wrecking the summit 
conference. The effect was to rally 
the allies to the United States’ de- 
fense, to create sympathy among 
them for President Eisenhower, 
and to some extent to get Wash- 
ington off the hook for its handling 
of the TT-2 incident. Even among 
the neutral nations concern and 
criticism over Premier Khru- 
shchevs course temporarily pushed 
into thS’background the misgivings 
overt!. S. leadership — misgivings 
that had been accentuated by Sun- 
day flights alert of U. S. forces. 

Ae •* ‘soviet leader’s temperate 
statement in Berlin both allayed 
mucOf tlie fear that had been 

cream<? and helped him cut to some 
extent" W propaganda losses m 
Paris. But it also raised the per- 
” plexing question of the meaning 
of his entire performance during 
the week. 
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Who Was Responsible? 


Chronology of U-2 Incident Traced 
In Tangled Web of Summit Dispute 


Who was responsible for the 
incredible assortment of con- 
flicting statements and con- 
tradictory assertions when the 
E i s enhower Administration 
was confronted with the U-2 
spy plane crisis? 

This is the most immediate 
question in the tangled web 
of the U-2 affair and the sub- 
sequent collapse of the Sum- 
mit Conference in Paris. What 
follows is a detailed examina- 
tion of the facts about the 
Administration’s handling of 
the U-2 case. 

It should be noted before- 
hand, however, that there are 
other important parts to the 
whole story: The apparent 
public hardening of American 
policy toward the Soviet Union 
prior to the U-2 affair; Soviet 


— By Chalmers M. Roberts — 

Staff Reporter 

Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev’s 
reaction to that hardening; 
Khrushchev’s reactions to the 
American accounts of the U-2 
case; and the internal Soviet 
pressures on Khrushchev, be- 
fore and after the spy plane 
was downed, because of his 
year-old policy of trying to do 
business with President Eisen- 
hower. 

Whether or not KhrushcheV 
would have scuttled the Sum- 
mit, had there been no U-2 
incident, is not now clear; 
there are divided opinions in 
the Administration on that. 
A good many diplomats do 
tend to agree with what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said to the 
congressional leaders yester- 
day — that Khrushchev may 
have scuttled the conference 
because he was under “pres- 
sure by the Stalinists,” those 
in Moscow suspicious of any 


dealing with the West, “and 
the Chinese” Communists Who 
have openly disagreed with 
Khrushchev's policies. , 
'But that question is only 
indirectly related to the han- 
dling of the U-2 affair by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The chief figures U-2 

drama in Washington were 
President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary of State (Christian A. 
Herter, Under Secretary C. 
Douglas Dillon, ’Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Chief Allen W. 
Dulles and White House Press 
Secretary James C. Hagerty. 

It is evident from the . rec- 
ord that much of the. confu- 
sion sprang from the fact that 
no one acted in supreme au- 
thority in directing the Admin- 
istration’s actions. 

Here is the chronological 
See POLICY, AI8, Col. 1 


record as far as it is known 
today: 

May 1 — The U-2 flight of 
pilot Francis G. Powers took 
place on this date because of 
a clear weather forecast. That 
forecast also indicated that 
such good weather probably 
would not be repeated for 
some weeks; that is, until 
after the Summit Conference, 
then two weeks off. CIA of- 
ficials say the equipment car- 
ried by Powers, including the 
tiny poison needle, is standard 
equipment carried by all Stra- 
tegic Air Command crews. It 
is designed to help a crewman 
escape if downed in enemy 
territory. Powers never was 
ordered to use the needle to 
avoid capture; it was for use 
to avoid torture, if captured, 
according to CIA officials. The 
pistol was not for murdering 
Russians but for shooting 
small game, it is contended. 
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Second Flight 

The day of Powers’ flight,; 

! there was a second U-2 flight 
from Turkey. This was a me-! 

! teorological flight outside the: 
j soviet Union, the kind of flight 
J the National Aeronautics and 
: Space Administration unwit- 
tingly thought all U-2’s were 
making. NASA was, of course, 
i the “cover” for the clandes- 
tine flights over the Soviet 
Union. 

These penetrations of Soviet 
air space had been going on 
for four years with results 
1 highly gratifying to American 
intelligence officials. There 
had been a great many of 
these flights and the Powers 
mission was not the first de- 
signed to cross the Soviet 
Union. Others had succeeded 
when he failed. 

So detailed were the photo- 
graphs brought back by the 
U-2s that at one time the State 
Department’s Policy Planning 
Staff considered,* proposal to 
show them to Khrushchev. The 
idea was to use them in an 
j effort to break clown his re- 
sistance to inspection and 
control for various disarma- 
ment schemes. 

The proposal was rejected, 
however partially on the 
' grounds that Khrushchev al- 
ready knew of the flights and 
ithat such a move might lead 
Ihim to make such a public row 
that they would have to be dis- 
, continued. 

Cut-Off Planned 
; CIA officials contend that 
there was to be a cut-off of U-2 
flights before the Summit, that 
(the question was how much:, 
time constituted a margin of; 
safety. ’ Nevertheless, the 
Powers mission was permitted 
to take place two weeks before 
the Summit. In his speech on 
Wednesday the President im- 
gK^cl he fully approved of that. 

Mr. Eisenhower said that, as 
to complaints over the timing 
of the flight so close to the 
Summit, “there is no time 
when vigilance can be re- 
laxed.” By implication, he 
meant there was no reason to 
cancel the flight because of 
the impending conference with 
the Russians. 


However, this has not al- 
ways been the President’s 
policy. In September, 1956, in 
the midst of the Suez crisis 
negoiatiotis , with the Russians 
as well as the Egyptians— the 
! President did order a halt to 
the U-2 flights. Then he ap- 
parently wanted to avoid an 
incident which would make 
negotiation more difficult. 

There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that the President was 
aware beforehand of this par- 
ticular flight or that either the 
State Department or the CIA 
thought his specific approval 
necessary. He had delegated 
authority for the flights, once 
having approved the entire U-2 
scheme following Soviet re- 
jection of his “open skies” 
plan at the Geneva Sum- 
mit confererigti,. . 

May 14— During this period 
the CIA and the State Depart- 
ment knew that Powers was 
missing; they hoped he had 
crashed afid that pilot and 
plane had left no tell-tale evi- 
dence. The initial confusion 
over the missifig plane, as to 
whether it was' Powers or the 
legitimate meteorological flight 
in Turkey 'the ‘same day, was 
soon cleared up. There is no 
evidepce that the Administra- 
tion laid out any plan of how 
to handle the possible disclo- 
sures later made by Khru- 
shchev. 

May Have Been Misled 

The Administration may 
have been misled into think- 
ing Khrushchev would remain 
silent because of Soviet action 
over the expected visit to the 
United States of the boss of 
the Soviet Air Force, Air 
Marshal K. A. Vershinin. 

On May 2 the Soviets asked 
for a 48-hour postponement of 
the announcement of the .visit. 
But on May 4 they agreed to 
a joint United States-Soviet 
announcement and it was 
made that day. The visit was 
cancelled on May 13 after 
Khrushchev’s U-2 disclosure. 

On May 3 it was announced 
from Istanbul, Turkey, that a 
single-engine Air Force plane 
was missing near Lake Van, 
not far from the Soviet bor- 
der. It was described as a high, 
tftitude research ftftne be- 
longing to NASA. 


The report said plane 
was one of two which had 
taken off from the United 
States base at Incrilik near 
Adana, Turkey, on a weather 
reconnaissance mission. The 
other plane returned safely 

but the pilot of the missing 
craft was said to have report- 
ed his oxygen equipment was 
out of order. 

Standard Story 

This was the standard sort 
of “cover” story for the miss- 
ing U-2, issued in the hopes 
that it would suffice. It was 
not known here whether Pow- 
ers’ U-2 went down or why. 
To this date, in fact, there is 
only Khrushchev’s word that 
it was downed near Sverd- 
lovsk, deep inside the Soviet 
Union. 

May 5 — Khrushchev an- 
nounced to the Supreme So- 
viet in Moscow the bare de- 
tails of the U-2 flight, delib- 
erately (he said later) with- 
holding information which 
would have let Washington 
knovf that Powers was alive 
and (hat much of his equip- 
ment' had been captured in- 
taet. He set a frap into which 
the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion fell. 

In his Wednesday speech, 
Mr. Eisenhower contended ! 
that the “covering statement,” i 
as he called it, was impera- 
tive “to protect the pilot, his 
mission and our intelligence 
processes at a time when the 
true facts were still undeter- 
mined.” 

On May 5 Secretary Herter 
was in Athens, en route home 
from a NATO foreign minis- 
ters conference in Turkey. In 
charge of the State Depart- 
ment was Under Secretary 
Dillon. 

Dillon’s Responsibility 

Under the President’s dele- 
gation of authority, it was 
D i 1 1 o n ’s responsibility for 
what next occurred until Her- 
ter’s return late on May 6. It 
was on May 5 and 6 that the 
Administration allowed itself 
to be entangled in a series of 
lies about the U-2 
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When newsmen went to May 6— In Moscow it was 
Press Secretary Hagerty for claimed the,. U-2 was shot 
comment on Khrushchev’s dowgu by a rbeket on Khru- 
speech, Hagerty was careful 'shcixf^’s personal order, but 
to say only that the President othegf detgijs still were 
did not know of the news held. However, Soviet Foreign 
story about the speech. _ , Minister Andrei Gromykto 
News of the speech arrived termed the American explana- 
here just after the President tion "nonsense.” 

had left by helicopter for a . ... . . 

National Security Council FuI1 Facts Asked £ nd ner / agaln we have . the 

meeting at a secret hideout, The State Department said PJ ob ^ em of tae °P en society, 
part of a civil defense exer- it was asking the "full facts” , ~Y e newsmen in Washing- 
cise. There is no evidence on in Moscow. White, still acting 
whether the President at that under Dillon’s orders, de- 
meeting discussed what to do I dared that “tfifiSjL was abso- 
about the Khrushchev dis- lately no — n-o— deliberate at- 

closure. The subsequent rec- 1 tempt 'to violate the Soviet | . MS £ eu . I . c !_ r - l P e . lnlormau ° n - 

ord indicates that he left it ' airspace.” The lie thus was : out this. And, so under 
to Dillon and the State De- compounded. 77 l ' ~ J-} 16 circumstances, it was felt 

that the best thing to do was to 


perative we acknowledge that 
these flights had taken place. 

Alternative Question 1 

"Now, some would say then, 
‘well, why then didn’t we keep 
our mouths shut and say noth- 
ing and wait until we found out 
what they knew?’ 

“And here again we' have the 


ton. The newsmen descended 
upon the State Department and 
other officials in great num- 
bers. They had, a right to. And 
they asked for the information. 


partment. 

State Department spokes 


Around dinner time Herter 
arrived home from .Greece to 


— nuvuv opuivco' VV* *.W**.V .Ui Vk-VC VI 

man Lincoln White, who re- take charge of the State De 
ceived his instructions person- partment. 
ally from Dillon, said that “it The strongest evidence that 
may be” that the plane Khru- the handling of the U-2 affair 
shchev referred to was the was left by the President to the 
missing so-called NASA air- State Department — first to Dll- 
craft. It was also announced l° n > then to Herter— comes 
that the President had or- from Vice President Richard M. 
dered an immediate inquiry Nixon. On a May 15 television 
into Khrushchev’s accusation. I show Nikon gave this explana- 

Trnnhip Cnmnnumi^ ! tion, putting part of the blame »<» 

P ■ [for the fumbling on the insist- ^ as ^ ad to admit that it had 

This semi-lie was - aggraVat- [ ent demand of newsmen for the; been conducted for espionage 
ed by NASA’s press chief, [facts: 


engage in effect in what usually 
is engaged in Where so-called 
espionage activities are under- 
taken, evasive actions — evasive 
actions, so as to protect the 
pilot in the event that he had 
been captured and also evasive 
actions so as to give the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Khrushchev, for ex- 
ample, an opportunity to ac- 
cept the consequences of this 
flight without admitting as he 


Walter T. Bonney. Unaware 
that NASA was being used as 
a “cover” for the spy flights, 
Bonney said at a press con- 
ference that the plane was on 
a wholly peaceful mission. He 
gave details' of the. plane’s 
Adana take-off, its r^ute with- 
in Turkey and the pilot’s al- 
leged report of his oxygen 
trouble. The Administration’s 
story thus was that a peaceful 
flight outside Soviet borders 
might have by accident trans- 
gressed the Soviet-Turkish 
border. 

There is no '"evidence that 
the President or Dillon, or 
anyone else in authority 
in the Administration, took 
charge of the whole affair and 
told NASA to say nothing. 
There have been subsequent 
hints from the White House, 
however, that some such or- 
der went out to NASA, but was 
overlooked or disregarded. 
The record here is not clear. 


“Now, let’s look at the prob- 
lem with which our . people in 
the State Department were con- 
fronted when this information 
developed. They did not know 
at the outset what the Soviet 
Union knew. They did not know 
that the pilot had been re- 
covered and that they had ob- 
tained information from him 
or otherwise which made it im- 


purposes.” 

Later in the same, program 
Nixon added that “they had to 
make a snap decision at the 
moment and it proved that — it 
turned out that that decision 
was wrong and in. these kinds 
of activities, we, of course, 
want to try to avoid mistakes 
if we can.” 

References Missing 

Nowhere in the three-and-a- 
half-hour television program 
did Nixon refer to any presi- 
dential direction in the U-2 
crisis, other than his approval 
of the flights some years ear- 
lier. Nor was their any refer- 
ence to his own part in the 
affair. Nixon, of course, sits 
in the National Security 
Council. - 

Nikon did say thaf he was 
“privy” to the U-2 reconnais- 
sance policy “and I do endorse 
it.” He also said that “I knew 
about this flight . . 

On Friday afternoon, May 6, 
the President Went to his 
Gettysburg, Pa., farpi for a 
weekend of rest and golf. He 
did not return to Washington 
until Sunday, May W : but he was 
in telephone etfHiffiunication 
with Herter during the ..week 
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second Moscow speech on the 
U-2, disclosed the pilot was 
alive and talking and that much 
of his equipment had been cap- 
tured intact? Khrushchev show- 
ed the Supra® Soviet photos 
taken from the U-& of Soviet 
military installations , and he 
detailed the plaim’iL fipppsient. 

Genuine Inforgr^pfra : ■ * 

American oflRutlv who re- 
ceived the speecjh fn the morn- 
ing, Washington 'time, knew 
Khrushchev was using informa- 
tion that was genuine and that 
some of it could have come 
only from Powers himself. 

Khrushchev quoted Hagerty 
as saying that “the President, 
in his opinion, knew nothing 
about the incident involving 
the American plane. I fully 
admit (said Khrushchev) that 
the President did not know 
that a plane was sent beyond 
the Soviet frontier and did not 
return.” 

The Khrushchev speech re- 
sulted in a series of all-day con- 
ferences in which the chief 
figures were Herter, Dillon, 
Allen Dulles and a number of 
lesser State Department offi- 
cials, including Herter’s ad- 
viser on Soviet affairs, Charles 
E. Bohlen. 

Out -of this came a unani- 
mous decision to tell the truth 
— but not all the truth. The 
dinner-hour State Department 
statement said that the flight 
referred to by Khrushchev 
“was probably undertaken by 
an unarmed civilian U-2 
plane . . .” 

Flight Justified 

The flight was justified on 
the grounds of the need “to 
obtain information now con- 
cealed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain” to lessen the dangers of 
a surprise attack on the free 
world in general and the Uni- 
ted States in particular. 

On the critical issue of who 
was responsible for the flight, 
however, the statement lied. It 
said ftat “as a result Of the in- 
quirp*rdered by thf President 
it has "been established that ih- 1 
sofar as the authorities in 
Washington are concerned 
there was no authorization for 
any such flight is described by 
Mr. Khrushchev.” 

In making tills statement,: 
chiefly the decision of Secre-; 
tary Herter, those involved 
hy a number of 
considerations- They felt that 
Khrushchev had tfie evidence , 
and therefore an admission! 


Washington Post (27 May 60 J » j 
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was 


the 


essential despite 
earlier lies. But they were 
trapped ’in a dilemma on the 
issue of responsibility. They 
decided It was best to avoid 
admitting any responsibility 
by President Eisenhower even 
at the cost of accepting the re- 
sultant impression that Wash- 
ington’s control was so lax 
that American pilots around 
the world could go off on their 
own on a mission that might 
provoke a war. 

Dulles Willing 

During the State Depart- 
ment deliberations Allen 
Dulles made it clear that he, 
as head of CIA, was prepared 
to take full responsibility for 
the flight, that if the Admin- 
istration wanted to pin the 
blame on him to avoid blam- 
ing the President, he would 
agree. But this idea was not 
accepted as being practical in 
view of Khrushchev’s dis- 
closures. 

Herter read the draft state- 
ment on the phone to the Pres- 
ident in Gettysburg. He ap- 
proved it without changing a 
word. 

In part, at least, Herter’s de- 
cision to tell, the lie that no 
one in Washington authorized 
the flight i^so was based in 
the slim lippe that somehow 
Khrushchev would accept it. 
The Secretary and his aides 
had noted Khrushchev’s ac- 
ceptance of what he hid taken 
as Hagertyft disclaimer of any 
Eisenhower responsibility. 

May 8 — While the world as- 
sessed the seemingly incred- 
ible American admission that 
the U-2 had indeed been on an 
espionage flight, President Ei- 
senhower returned to Wash- 
ington and met with Herter at 
the White House. 

Notes to Britain, France 

The same day Khrushchev 
sent notes to Britain and 
France about the forthcoming 
Summit Conference. In them 
he complained about the U-2 
but gave no indication it would 
be used to wreck the confer- 
ence as was to be the case. 

By now H.ggerty was 
alarmed at the implications of 
the admission state me jr 
plications ; J that the 
did not know what v?I| 

! on. He was insistent to!. ^ 

I that this should somehow fee 
j eliminated; It is not clear 
whether the President said the 
same thing to £fe#P&\5te(9 c F8 
but if he did there^voujd seem 


may have to continue in the 


to have been no reason for 
Hagerty to do so. 

May 9— After another State 
Department’ conference, Hert- 
er put out a statement in his 
name saying that “penetra- 
tion” by the U-2s of the Soviet 
Union had been going on for 
four years, that this had been 
done by presidential orders 
since the beginning of his Ad- 
ministration” in order to 
gather intelligence. But Herter 
added that “specific missions 
of these unarmed civilian air- 
craft have not been subject 
to presidential authorization.” 
This, at last, appeared to be 
the truth. 


Unaware of Implication 

This was the .statement which 
left the implication that such 
U-2 flights would be continued 
over the Soviet Union. But 
there is reason to believe that 
none of those involved at State 
Department was conscious of 
any such implication when 
they drafted the statement. 
They took the view, shared by 
the CIA, that the U-2 setup 
now was “a blown agent” to 
be discarded, that other intel- 
ligence gathering methods 
would continue, however. 

Nonetheless the implication 
was there and neither State 
nor the White House did any- 
thing to correct it until the 
President himself told Khru- 
shchev in Paris a full week 
later that “these flights were 
suspended after the recent in- 
cident and are not' to be re 
sumed.” 

The President said Wednes- 
day he wanted no public an- 
nouncement until he met 
Khrushchev in Paris. Amer- 
ican officials also claimed the 
flight suspension was ordered 
the previous Thursday, May 12, 
which is at cross : purposes with 
the claim that no implication 
of further flights was con- 
tained in Herter’s May 9 state- 
ment. 

Nixon Unaware 


Indeed, Nixon in his May 15 
television appearance seemed 
unaware that the flights had 
been cancelled. He then said: 

“The first responsibility of 
the President of the United 
;States ... is to protect the se- 
curity of this country and of 
free peoples everywhere from 
the devastation that would re- 
sult from a surprise attack. 
Now, that is why these flights 
were made in the first place. 

I be<m fnafe 


appearei 
on May 9 before a specially 
arranged closed-door Congres- 
sional leadership meeting. To 
at least some of those present 
Herter left the clear impli- 
cation that the flights would 
continue. 

May 10 — The Soviet news 
agency, Tass, described Her- 
ter’s statement as ‘a frank at- 
tempt to legalize and justify 
violation of the state frontiers 
of other nations for espion- 
age purposes.” A Soviet note 
to the United States, avoided 
blaming President Eisenhower 
personally but, in referring to 
the May 7 statement by State, 
said it did “not correspond 
to reality.” It charged that 
the U-2 flights “are carried 
on with the sanction of the 
Government of the United 
States of America.” 

Welcome Doubted 

May 11 — At an exhibition 
in Moscow of the U-2 wreck- 
age and equipment, Khru- 
shchev said Herter’s May 9 
statement made him doubt 
Our earlier conclusion” that 
the President himself did not 
know of the flights. He said 
he doubted the President 
would be welcome in Russia 
during his scheduled June 
visit there. 

When asked whether the 
U-2 incident would come up 
at the Summit Conference, 
Khrushchev replied: “It is 
already the subject of world- 
wide discusion. Therefore I 
believe there is no need to 
put it on the discussion sched- 
ule at the Summit Confer- 
ence.” 

The same day at ’his press 
conference here President Ei- 
senhower took full responsi- 
bility for the U-2 flights, said 
nothing to counter the impli- 
catiin that they would con- 
tinue, remarked that “no one 
wants another Pearl Harbor.” 

May 12-14 — During this 
period Khrushchev went to 
Paris a day early, arriving on 
Saturday, May 14. Herter ar- 
rived on May 13 but there 
was no United States-Soviet 
contact. On the 13th the So- 
viet Union sent protest notes 
to Norway, Pakistan and Tur- 
key warning against further 
use of their territory for 
such missions as those of the 
U-2 which Khrushchev had 
claimed took off from Pa- 
kistan with the expectation 
of landing in Norway. 

On the 12th the United 
States sent a note to Moscow 


Khrushchev’s 
President I 
President* 
sible mov|s 



about the U-2 incident in the 
Herter statement. 
WPPresident Eisenhow- 
er’s responsibility for the U-2 
flights, if not for the specific 
Powers mission, had been 
firmly established on thejmfl- 
lic record. { i < : T 

May 15—Tbe President ar- 
rived in fSWis’ jlusl before 
cal, on ifench 
Tulle. ' The 
red two pos- 
this final day 
before the Summit Conference 
was to M en - To ask for a 
bilateral Uiedtihg with Khru- 
shchev fml to Shnounce pub- 
licly t&|| no more flights 
would be, made. 

But fife President decided 
against either step. He did 
so, chiefly on the basis of de 
Gaulle’s report of the' hard 
stand taken by Khrushchev in 
their talk that morning. His 
aides told him they deduced 
from Khrushchev’s words with 
de Gaulle that the Soviet 
leader had come to Paris 
bound by a prior Moscow 
decision by the ruling Presi- 
dium, that he therefore could 
not be swayed by either sug- 
gested Eisenhower move. 

Allen Statement 


On this same day in Wash- 
ington George V. Alien, chief 
of the U. S. Information 
Agency, said on a television 
show that Herter “has not 
said that : we are going to con- 
tinue to fly” U-2 missions, that 
“he hasii’t said one way or 
another.” This statement sur- 
prised State Department -of- 
ficials who now say Allen Was 
talking entirely on his own, 
that he had consulted nobody 
in advance. 

May 16 — At the only Paris 
confrontation between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Khru- 
shchev, the Soviet leader said 
the United States had “tor- 
pedoed” the Conference. He 
demanded that the President 
apologize for the flights, call 
off further flights and punish 
those responsible for Powers’ 
mission. These were the same 
demands of which he h^d. in- 
formed de Gaulle the flay 
before. He charged the Presi- 
dent with making “treactey” 
the basis of his, policy tds»rd 
the Soviet Unioil. J y 

To this the President re- 
sponded by terming Khru- 
shchev’s demands an “ultima- 
tum” which “would never be 
acceptable to the United 
States.” ' He also told Khru- 
shchev that U-2 flights bad 
been suspended and would 
not be resumed. The two men 
parted in anger! The Summit 
| y flapaed before it had 
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so as to prevent their happening in the- 
future? 

M£. MONRONEY. I agree completely 
withi|he Senator. Democracy can only 
purif^Seorrect, and eliminate future er- 
ror by instructive criticism. The only 
ones whdjjtean properly do this — I think 
the only ekes who should do this — are 
the oppositwi. It is the duty of the 
opposition afflteast to point the finger at 
the need. Thrive have done. Our lead- 
ing Democrats *e criticized in the most 
intemperate language for pointing the 
finger at some things which the news- 
papers in the Unitai States have uni- 
versally decried as blinders. 

As Governor StevenStoi said: 

We cannot sweep this Whole sorry mess 
under the rug In the name (Sfcatlonal unity. 
We cannot and must not. ‘Hto much Is at 
stake. Rather we must try to IfBto the Amer- 
ican people understand the nHkre of the 
crisis, to see how we got Into tflfcpredlca- 
ment, how we can get out of it/vfed how 
we get on with the business of lnffepvlng 
relations and mutual confidence and build- 
ing a safer, saner world in the nucleaStge. 

This is the day of loyal oppositions,, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, wtl 
the Senator yield? 

7EY. I yield. 

"SYMINGTON. Mr. Preside!! , 

5k unanimous consent that chronolog- 
' statement of the facts with respect 
to the U-2 incident be printed in the 
Record, in support very completely of 
the position taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
have that information prepared? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am delighted to 
have it printed in the Record. 

Mr. President, I welcome this informa- 
tion, because It is very important if we 
are going to face this program like men 
instead of like children. We should not 
try to say, in the name of national unity, 
that we must continue to tolerate great, 
tragic errors which go on uncorrected. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The article to 
which I refer was written by the Asso- 
ciated Press, and was published May 17, 
1960. The headline is “Chronological 
Account of U.S. Reports on U-2.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator says 
it is an Associated Press article? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think we can all 
trust the Associated Press not to edi- 
torialize on behalf of the Democratic 
JParty. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I again congratulate the Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Chronological Account .pit U.S. Reports on 

U-2 __ ’ 

Following Is a "CBreTlological account of, 
conflicting statements and comments about 
the spy plane Incident as made by admin- 
istration spokesmen and agencies. 

May 6 (5 days after the flight), an an- 
nouncement by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration : 
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One of NASA’s U-2 research airplanes, ifl 
use since 1956 In a continuing program to 
study gust-meterological conditions found at 
high altitudes, has been missing since about 
9 o’clock Sunday morning, when Its pilot 
reported he was having oxygen difficulties 
over the Lake Van, Turkey, area. 

“If the pilot continued to suffer lack of 
oxygen, the path of the airplane from the 
last reported position would he impossible to 
determine. If the airplane was on automatic 
pilot, it Is -likely it would have continued 
along Its northeasterly course. 

"The pilot, as are all pilots used on NASA’s 
program of upper atmosphere research with 
the U— 2 airplane, Is a civilian employed by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., builders of the 
airplane. 

May 6: Comment by State Department 
Spokesman Lincoln White at a news confer- 
ence: 

Question. “Has there been any change In 
the orders under which the planes continue 
to operate in the vicinity of the Soviet 
border?” 

Mr. White: “There Is no change to be 
made. This gentleman (the pilot) Informed 
us that he was having difficulty with his 
oyygen equipment. Now our assumption Is 
at the man blacked out. There was abso- 
:tely no — n-o — deliberate attempt to vio- 
late the Soviet airspace.” 

May 7: Statement by the State Depart- 
ment : 

“As previously announced, It was known 
at a U-2 plane was missing. As a result 
the. Inquiry ordered by the President It 
has been established that Insofar as the 
authorities In Washington are concerned 
there was no authorization for any such 
flight as described by Mr. Khrushchev. 

“Nevertheless It appears that In endeavor- 
ing to obtain Information now concealed be- 
hind the Iron Curtain a flight over Soviet ter- 
ritory was probably undertaken by an un- 
armed civilian U-2 plane. 

The "necessity for such activities as meas- 
ures for legitimate national defense is en- 
hanced by the excessive secrecy practiced by 
the Soviet Union In contrast to the free 
world." 

“It Is In relation to the danger of surprise 
attack that planes of the type of unarmed 
civilian U-2 aircraft have made flights along 
the frontiers of the free world for the past 4 
years. 

May 7: Comment by White House Press 
Secretary James C. Hagerty when asked about 
a report that Mr. Elsenhower has ordered a 
halt to all further spy fights over Russia : 

“I know of no such order." 

May 7: Statement by Secretary of State 
Herter : 

“In accordance with the National Security 
Act of 1947, the President has put Into effect 
since the beginning of his administration di- 
rectives to gather by every possible means the 
information of required to protect the United 
States and the free world against surprise at- 
tack and to enable them to make effective 
preparations for their defense. 

“Under these directives programs have 
been developed and put Into operation which 
have Included extensive aerial surveillance 
by unarmed civilian aircraft, normally of a 
peripheral nature but on occasion by pene- 
tration. 

"Specific missions of these unarmed civilian 
aircraft have not been subject to Presidential 
authorization.” 

May 9: Comment by Mr. White at second 
hews Conference : 

Mr. White: “As this statement says, It Is 
Incumbent upon us to take any measures we 
can to guard against surprise attack.” 

Question: “You realize that a normal in- 
terpretation of this would be that we Intend 
to continue?” 

White : “Well, I will leave it to your Inter- 
pretation.” 


May 12: President Eisenhower said at his 
news conference: 

“No one wants another Pearl Harbor. This 
means that we must have knowledge of mili- 
tary forces and preparations around the 
world, especially those capable of massive 
surprise attack. The safety of the whole free 
world demands this.” 

“We do not use our Army, Navy, or Air 
Force for this purpose, first to avoid any 
possibility of the use of force in connection 
with these activities, and second because 
our military forces, for obvious reasons, can- 
not be given latitude under broad directives 
but must be kept under strict control In 
every detail. 

“The normal agencies of our Government 
are unaware of these specific activities or of 
the special efforts to conceal them. 

“How should we view all this activity? 
It Is a distasteful but vital necessity.” 

May 12: U.S. note replying to Russia’s 
protest: 

“In its note, the Soviet Government has 
stated that the collection of Intelligence 
about the Soviet Union by American air- 
craft is a ‘calculated policy’ of the United 
States. 

“The U.S. Government does not deny that 
It has pursued such a policy for purely de- 
fensive purposes. What It emphatically does 
deny Is that this policy has any aggressive 
Intent, or that the unarmed U-2 flight of 
May 1 was undertaken In an effort to preju- 
dice the success of the forthcoming meeting 
of the heads of government in Paris or to 
return the state of American-Soviet rela- 
tions to the worst times of the cold war. 

“Indeed, it is the Soviet Government’s 
treatment of this case which, if anything, 
may raise qeustions about Its Intention in 
respect to these matters.” 

May 15: Comments by George V. Allen, 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
In replying to questions on a television 
panel show (ABC’s "College News Confer- 
ence”) : 

Mr. Allen: “I will say that I know that 
the spokesman of the State Department who 
gave out the Information was acting In en- 
tirely good faith when he said that it was a 
weather plane. 

“There has been a great misunderstanding 
that I would like to correct today. Mr. 
Herter, the Secretary of State, has not said 
that we are going to continue to fly. He has 
said that there Is an obligation and a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Government 
of the United States and of the free world 
to try to obtain Information to guard against 
surprise attack but he has not said that 
we are going to continue to fly. He hasn’t 
said one way or another." 

May 15: Vice President Nixon, answer- 
ing questions on the television program 
“Open End”: 

“There is never a right time to make one 
of these flights If you're going to get caught. 

“The plus Is this. You realize that this 
flight clearly demonstrates the feasibility of 
the ‘open skies’ proposal of the President. 

“This flight demonstrates that unarmed 
planes can take photographs without caus- 
ing any damage, any harm at all to com- 
mercial aviation or the national security 
of the country over which the flights are 
made.” 

May 16: Mr. E’senhower’s remarks at 
summit meeting in Paris: 

“We pointed out that these activities 
(plane flights) had no aggressive Intent hut 
rather were to assure the safety of the 
United States and the free world against sur- 
prise attack by a power which boasts of Its 
ability to devastate the United States and 
other countries by missiles armed with 
atomic warheads. 

“There is In the Soviet statement an evi- 
dent misapprehension on one key point. 
It alleges that the United States has, 
through official statements, threatened 
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overflights. In point of fact, /Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
these flights were suspended after the recent fche Senator yIeld? 

1 'i^'dent and are not to be resumed.” M T . - , , ,. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
r. CLARK. Mr. President, will the ator from Texas. 


May*%$ 


I am happy to 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
and to congratulate the Senator upon 
the clarity of his remarks, and his service 
to this body and to the American people 
by answering the scurrilous attack made 
within these walls today upon two great 
Americans. The very party which calls 
for unity is doing everything it can, by 
this type of scurrilous attack, to assure 
there will not be any unity. 

The attack made upon these two great 
Americans was a typical example of par- 
tisan Republican so-called bipartisan- 
ship. 

The distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa has clearly exposed the fallacy of 
the attack, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. MUSKTE, Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me — and 
I ask my friend from Oklahoma if he 
agrees with me — that this would be a 
good place to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a series of 
eight questions concerning the chron- 
ology of events about which the Senator 
from Missouri h&s spoken. These ques- 
tions were asked by a number of Mem- 
bers of the House of .Representatives of 
President Eisenhower. In my judgment, 
these eight questions go to the heart of 
this situation. I commend, my friends 
in the other body for taking this action. 

I ask the Senator to request 'that the 
questions be printed. % 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish we could 
have the names of all those asking "the 
questions. I think already some 35 or 
40 brilliant young Members of the other '^Senator yield? 
body have signed the statement. Does \Mr. MONRONEY. 
the Senator know the names of those 
who have signed? 

Mr. CLARK. I know that Represent- 
ative Chester Bowles and Representa- 
tive James Roosevelt are among the 
ones who have signed, but I do not have 
the names of the others. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Representative 
Metcalf is another. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the questions be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 

Copy of Questions Asked by Group op 
House Liberal Members in Letter to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on May 20, 1960 
We are distressed over the collapse of the 

summit meeting and the damage to our *.< - 

prestige and leadership in the world. The *=^ ar * anc * by IX. S. Representative 
cause of world peace has been endangered,# Bowles, an adviser on foreign policy 
We believe that Congress and the peopl^ T TJr 

must ask the following questions. We be- 
lieve it is the administration’s responsibility 

nnowfir fhnca miortlruic* 


I am h’appy to 
yi»ld to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I can- 
not i%ist suggesting some additional 
documentation for the points the dis- 
tinguisheiftgenator hajspbeen making. 

Mr. MONRpNEY. dj’i would welcome 
the information. 

Mr. MUSKIE;;, On this past Sunday 
I happened to bfUn Des Moines, Iowa. 
I purchased a coity. of the Des Moines 
Sunday Register, forjMay 22, 1960. The 
lead editorial had toe-following to say 
with respect to one of the distinguished 
Democrat! who has beeriAeferred to so 
vehemently this morning: % 

BucJJic President knows also Iftat a period 
of ha#8h questioning and some po%leal ma- 
neuvering Is ahead in this election yd' 
sp^feches made Thursday night by 
" ivenson, the titular head of the Democ 



to answer these questions : 

1. Why was the U-2 flight over the^vlet 

Union ordered just prior to the summit 
meeting? Jt 

2. When the U-2 incident became public, 
why was a series of contradictor and false 
statements issued by admini^Aation offi- 
cials — and who was responsible# 

3. Why did the administration order a 

worldwide military alert frofti Paris on the 
eve of the summit? ' 

4. Wily did the administration first indi- 
cate that as a matter of ‘national policy it 
would continue manned:' flights over Russia, 
and then reverse itself* and say that it had 
ordered them discontinued? 

5. Was it necessary to compromise the an- 
nounced peaceful role of the National Aero- 
nautics and Spacfe Administration (NASA) 
by using it as /a cover for an espionage 
operation? / 

6. Why was there no coordination between 
the agency uesponsible for the U-2 flight 
and the ag^hcy responsible for our diplo- 
matic functions? 

7. Why did the President announce in ad- 
vance thtjt as our Chief of State he might 
return Uj Washington before the conference 
ended? ’ 

8. Has the traditional American policy of 
civilian supremacy over the military been 
impaired? 


idential candidate John Kennedy, make i 
very evident. 

The views and criticism of such respon- 
sible and well-informed leaders as Stevenson 
and Bowles are welcome. The administra- 
tion’s handling of foreign policy is a proper 
matter for discussion at any time, and espe- 
cially during a presidential campaign. Re- 
straint, of course, is called for. 

Mr. Stevenson did exercise restraint in Ills 
talk. It was made after he had earlier signed 
a telegram, along with Senators Johnson and 
Fulbright and House Speaker Rayburn, sent 
to Mr. Eisehhower in Paris. This telegram 
was intended to make it clear to Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev that he could not expect 
concessions from a Democratic administra- 
tion that would not be made by a Repub- 
lican administration. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Record in its entirety at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

[From the Des Moines Sunday Register, May 
22, 1960] 

Ike’s Sad Homecoming 
It was a sad, not a triumphal, homecom- 
ing for President Eisenhower when he re- 
turned to Washington Friday. His primary 
goal in his last year in office has been to 
bring about some easing of tensions between 


the Soviet Union and the United States, some 
tangible progress toward agreements that 
would end the cold war and make a war of 
annihilation impossible. These hopes are 
now crushed by what happened at the sum- 
mit conference in Paris. 

The sympathy of all Americans, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, is extended to Mr. 
Eisenhower at this time. This is the mean- 
ing of the big reception he received in Wash- 
ington and of such heart-warming events as 
a “Welcome Home Eisenhower” day in far- 
off Oelwein, Iowa, It is not, of course, rejoic- 
ing over the failure of the summit con- 
ference. j / 

The President can be assured, we feel cer- 
tain, that there is unity in the United States 
on basic goals, of resistance to Communist 
aggression and of a desire, as Mr. Elsenhower 
said in, Portugal, to work with other members 
of the United Nations and our partners in 
NATO “in the common cause of peace and 
"" ' ‘.ce for all men.” 

But the President knows also that a period 
of harsh questioning and some political 
maneuvering is ahead in this election year. 
The speeches made Thursday night by Adlai 
E. Stevenson, the titular head of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and by U.S. Representative 
Chester Bowles, an adviser on foreign policy 
to Presidential Candidate John Kennedy, 
make this very evident. 

The views and criticism of such responsible 
and well informed leaders as Stevenson and 
Bowles are welcome. The administration’s 
handling of foreign policy is a proper matter 
for discussion at any time, and especially 
during a presidential campaign. Restraint, 
of course, is called for. 

Mr. Stevenson did exercise restraint in his 
talk. It was made after he had earlier signed 
a telegram, along with Senators Johnson and 
Fulbright and House Speaker Rayburn, sent 
to Mr. Eisenhower in Paris. This telegram 
was intended to make it clear to Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev that he could not expect 
concessions from a Democratic administra- 
tion that would not be made by a Republi- 
can administration. 

Mr. Stevenson did not express the view, 
as had Senator Kennedy, that the President 
of the United States should have apologized 
to Khrushchev about the U -2 spy incident. 
He said Khrushchev had made an “impos- 
sible” demand on Mr. Eisenhower. He also 

inned the blame for the wrecking of the 
".mmit conference on Khrushchev— but con- 
ded that the administration by its “eare- 
le ®%ess and mistakes” had made it very easy 
forme Soviet Premier to wreck the confer- 
ence.%JVir. Bowles took a similar view: he 
called Har “constructive” debate and a reex- 
aminatfmi of the administration’s record on 
foreign rations. 

There isjgery good reason to believe that 
Khrushchev%ould have wrecked the summit 
conference if %ere had been no U-2 incident 
and its aftermfeh of diplomatic blundering. 
Just why, wherFUie had worked so strenu- 
ously to get a coifterence, is uncertain. The 
most likely theories that Khrushchev had 
finally realized th% he couldn’t get con- 
cessions he wanted fjjtpm the West on the 
Berlin and Germany ffoies. Pressures from 
Red China and from Gommunist rivals in 
Russia are other possible applanations. 

But mistakes were madeliv the administra- 
tion in its handling of thHfcr-2 affair. The 
explanation for these mistake^ which may or 
may not he made in the nelcv future, may 
clarify the situation somewhSk The mis- 
takes indicate the need, as Ji%ies Reston 
points out in his article on todays editorial 
page, for studying the relationship between 
the White House and the CIA, whether the 
National Security Council system is function- 
ing properly and whether there is a failure 
to coordinate our activities with those of our 
NATO allies. 
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